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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


Change in Price and IJame 


with Volume XIII., 1 (August, 1896), 


Ohe Wonthly Uustrator 


and 


Ftome and Country 


will appear with the price reduced from twenty cents to 


Jive Cents per Copy. 


This change, made desirable by the modern trend toward more 
popular prices for magazine literature, will not be accompanied by 
any lowering in tone or cheapening in quality. On the contrary, 
the excellent artistic features of the magazine will be thoroughly 
maintained, and an endeavor be made to publish the best American 
literature attainable. 

The circulation has in the past year been steadily improving, 
and it is expected that this change in price will at once result in a 
much greater increase. Advance orders have made necessary the 
printing for the August number 


Four Times the Ordinary Gdition. 


IT CAN BE HAD OF eiend NEWSDEALERS. 


A NEW N AME 
Commencing with Volume XIV., No. 1 (February, nictde the 
magazine will appear with the title changed to 


Ohe American Magazine. 


It will be devoted to Home and Country, which to us, means America. 


Subscription Price, 60 Cents per Year. Order Now. 
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Bicycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Twice as much clear-headed, forceful work can be done by those 

who bicycle daily as by those who don’t—the best work of all by 

those who have the stimulating delight of riding Columbias. * 

agent, or is mailed by us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MEG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


UNLESS DUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR. Branch Houses and Agencies in almost every city and town. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in your vicinity, 


WE KNOW NO TIRES SO GOOD AS HARTFORDS. let us know. 


8, THE 


Central Magazine's 


% Subscription List is so rapidly in- 
creasing, that we know we are 
among the best and have the right 
location. We want the ‘‘ CENTRAL” 
in more homes. In order to get it 
there will send three months’ trial 
trip for 25 cents. 

For 18g6 the * CENTRAL ” will . 
have many notable features: 


The Life and Public Services of 
Gen. William H. Gibson, the 
silver-tongued warrior of Ohio, 
by Davip DwiGuT Biccer, D.D., 
will run through four numbers, 
commencing in April. 

“I have listened to the most eloquent 
+» orators of my day, but General Gibson, of 
Ohio, has no equal in the mastery of 
G. 

“TI have heard many of the renowned 
orators of Europe and our own country, 
i) LY but I have never sat two and a half hours 

(7) under such wonderful eloquence as that of 
General William H. Gibson.’’— Harriet 


ty, 
° Begecuer Stowsg. 
Dr. BicGer is ripe in scholarship, broad in literary training, and intimate in his personal relations with the 
men of whom he will write. Heis the authorized biographer of General Gibson, 
The Gibson series will be followed by papers on Tom Corwin and Goy. Brough, the War 

Governor of Ohio. 

The [oral Purpose and Characters of Charles Dickens. A series of eight papers, with 50 
to 100 full-page illustrations. By JOHN G. SCoRER. 

Incidents in the Early History of the Western Reserve. One or more articles. By JAMES 
HARRISON KENNEDY, Editor of Magazine of Western History. 

Rhome. A story in 20 chapters, by Hon. Gro. F. Wo rr:, is now running. Many poems, short 
stories, scientific articles, etc., will appear. Liberal terms to agents. For sale by news- 
dealers Sample sent for 2-cent stamp. Address: 

CENTRAL IAGAZINE CO., Cleveland, O. 
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BUTTERFLY ‘TIME, 


From a painting by Edouard Bisson. 
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EMINENT AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


VI.—CHaARLES CALVERLEY AND J. ScoTr HARTLEY. 


BY RUFUS ROCKWELL WILSON. 


N one of the East Side avenues of New 
York stands an unpretending brick 
‘structure, the upper stories of which have 
been long given over to artists’ and sculp- 
tors’ studios. Historic mem- 
ories throng about it. Here 
gifted yet ill-fated Launt 
‘Thompson lived and worked 
for many years; here Francis 
B. Carpenter painted the 
portraits and the historical 
pictures which have brought 
him fame, and here for near- 
ly a quarter of acentury tie 
veteran Charles Calverley 
has had his studio and 
wrought out the works which 
constitute such a splendid 
- addition to our native sculpt- 
ure. Knock at his door on 
any week-day morning and 
you are sure of a cordial 
welcome from a tall, full-bearded, kindly- 
faced man, who carries with ease his bur- 
den of sixty-two years. ‘There is warmth 
in the hand held out to greet you and a 
pleasant ring to his voice. He nearly 
always wears a skull-cap and snow has 
begun to fleck his flowing beard. In 
a crowd he might pass unnoticed, but in 
his studio, surrounded by the mute yet 
beautiful witnesses of the cleverness of his 
hand and brain, he looks the sculptor, 
every inch of him, and at first sight of him 
one is tempted to exclaim, “ Hail to you, 
fine old master! What is your pleasure?” 


J. Ss HARTLEY. 


Mr. Calverley has been handling the 
chisel for nearly fifty years, and than he 
none of our sculptors, not even the veteran 
Ward, has been longer in active harness. 
He was bornin Albany, New 
York, in November, 1833. 
His parents had emigrated 
to that city from England 
early in the century, but I 
am sure that from some long 
dead ancestor there has 
come down to him not a lit- 
tle of the good Scotch blood 
that once coursed in the veins 
of Burns and Scott, for it 
shows in his work and in the 
clear eyes that twinkle mer- 
rily whenever a subject that 
interests him is touched up- 
on. The death of his father 
forced him to become a 
bread winner at an age when 
most boys are still busv with their school- 
books, and before he was thirteen he was 
apprenticed for seven years to an Albany 
marble-cutter. His leisure hours were 
devoted to self-improvement. Not only 
did he absorb all that was best in the 
books that fell into his hands, but he be- 
came an expert cameo-cutter as well, and 
two time-worn volumes of the London 
Art Journal, which now hold a place of 
honor in his studio, were bought with the 
proceeds of paper-weights which he had 
carved on long winter nights and sold to a 
local bookseller. Perhaps it was the text 
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A PORTRAIT BUST OF SUSAN Bb. ANTHONY. 
Modelled by J. S, Hartley. 
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A PORTRAIT BUST OF HENRY GEORGE. 
J. S. Hartley, Scutp. 


and illustrations of these old journals 
_ that first inspired him with a desire to 
become a sculptor. At any rate, the 
ambition was born, and in due time 
came an opportunity for its realization. 
There used to call now and then at the 
shop where he was mastering his trade 
a young man named Erastus D. Pal- 
mer, who had lately left off cameo- 
cutting to become a sculptor, and 
had set up a studio in Albany. Mr. 
Palmer, who from the first took a 
warm interest in the lad, in the end 
offered to purchase from his master 
what remained of his time and take 
him into his studio. This offer was 
gladly accepted, and at the age of 
nineteen Mr. Calverley became the 
sculptor’s assistant. He remained with 
Mr. Palmer fourteen years, the most 
brilliant and fruitful period of the lat- 
ter’s career, and many of the works— 
“The Indian Maiden Finding the 
Cross in the Wilderness,” “ The White 
Captive,” and “ The Angel at the Sep- 
ulchre” among them—which gave the 
master a place in the very front rank 
of our pioneer sculptors were executed 
in marble by his quick-eyed and sure- 
handed pupil. 

Mr. Calverley’s independent career 
as a sculptor began in 1866, when he 
opened a studio in this city. At first 
he found the road to success a thorny 
and troubled one. Orders were slow 


in coming ; in truth, for a long time they 
did not come at all. “The future looked 
dark,” said he, speaking of this period, 
“and there seemed no way out of my 
troubles save to sell my little belongings 
and go back to my trade. Indeed, I was 
taking a mental inventory for this very 
purpose, when one morning there came a 
knock at my studio door. My caller 
proved to be a young man who wanted 
a bust of his father executed. I set to 
work with a will, soon had the bust fin- 
ished, and, best of all, got the money for 
it. Since then, I am glad to say, I have 
never had to wait for commissions.” A 
list of the portrait busts executed by Mr. 
Calverley would include the names of 
many of the most eminent men of the last 
fifty years. His bas-relief of Peter Cooper, 
to name but a few of them, is the finest 
memorial we have of the great philanthro- 


A PORTRAIT BUST OF EX-JUDGE NOAH DAVIS, 
J. S. Hartley, Sculp. 
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pist ; another, enshrining the homely 
majesty of Lincoln, is charged to the 
full with the essence of truth and life, 
and his heroic busts of Horace Gree- 
ley and John Brown, the one placed 
above the grave of the famous editor 
in Greenwood and the other belong- 
ing to the Union League Club of 
New York, remain the noblest plastic 
reminders we have of two of the most 
unique and puissant personalities of 
the century. 

Formal recognition by his fellow- 
artists of Mr. Calverley’s ability as 


a sculptor came in 1872, when he. 


was without dissent elected an asso- 
ciate of the National Academy of 
Design. ‘Three years later he was 
made a full academician. But the 
fatal disadvantage with which until 
very recently our sculptors have had 
to contend has been want of oppor- 
tunity to give adequate expression to 
the best that is in them, and save 
for one of the provisions of the 


BUST OF CHARLES CALVERLEY. 
Executed by himself. 


BAS-RELIEF OF HIS MOTHER. 


By Charles Calverley. 


will of an eccentric spinster who died 
in Albany some ten years ago, his repu- 
tation might still be confined to his skill 
in portraiture. This woman, Mary Mc- 
Pherson by name, left $30,000 for a statue 
to Robert Burns, to be set up in AIl- 
bany, and the commission was given to 
Mr. Calverley, who from his youth up has 
been a student and lover of the Scotch 
poet. ‘The sculptor brought to his sympa- 
thetic and inspiring theme all the resources 
of a skilled craftsman and of a poetic and 
thoughtful nature. Fortwoyears he gave 
himself with single-minded enthusiasm to 
his task, and the result is one of the noblest 
and most impressive pieces of monumental 
statuary ever executed by an American. 
His Burns sits, with bared head and book 
in hand, in the pensive, thoughtful attitude 
that must often have been his in the old 
days at Ayr. ‘The pose and modelling of 
the shapely head are worthy of all praise ; 
there is naturalness and dignity in the 
lithe, manly figure and beauty in every 
line of the graceful cloak in which it is 
garbed. If this is not the Burns of fact 
and history it is the ploughman-poet as we 
should have wished him to be. Not less 
admirable are the four designs in bas- 
relief inserted in the sides of the granite 
pedestal on which the statue rests. One 
of these represents Burns at the plough, 
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PORTRAIT BUST OF A. H. WYANT, 
J. S. Hartley, Sculp. 


moralizing over the mountain daisy, an- 
other “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and 
all are executed with tender, simple sin- 
cerity not unworthy of Millet. 

Indeed, had Mr. Calverley given us 
naught save his Burns his fame would be 
secure. But the scope and worth of his 
earlier work has already been referred to, 
and mention remains to be made of the ° 
rare, delicate beauty of his “The Head of 
a Child”; the wealth of true sentiment ex- 
pressed in his bas-reliefs of his wife and 
mother, and of the fine handling of a most 
realistic motive shown in the bust of him- 
self given herewith, while the noble busts 
of Scott and Burns, which he has recently 
modelled for reproduction in bronze, prove 
that his art improves with the years. ‘There 
is good reason for this, for he has been 
from the first one of those slow, thought- 


ful, fastidious artists who in achieving the 
present make the future secure. ‘That his 
art and career have been worked out in the 
land in which he was born and are native 
to the soil add not a little to the signifi- 
cance of the timely lesson they convey to 
younger men following the same road. 
During the latter part of his association 
with Mr. Palmer, Mr. Calverley made the 
acquaintance of a bright, active lad in his 
teens, Jonathan Scott Hartley by name, 
who was learning the marble-cutter’s trade 
in one of the Albany shops. He brought 
young Hartley to the attention of his em- 
ployer, and urged that a place be made for 
him in the Palmer studio. His suggestion 
was adopted, and in this way began the 
career of another sculptor who has since 
achieved distinction. Mr. Hartley was born 


FELIX MORRIS IN ‘‘ THE GAME OF CARDS.’ 
J. S. Hartley, Sculp. 
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in Albany in September, 1845, of English 
parents. When he left the marble yard to 
enter Mr. Palmer’s studio a new world was 
opened to him, and. he speedily resolved to 
lead the chisel instead of following it. 
With this end in view he went to England 
in 1866, and studied for three years in the 


Royal Academy, making rapid progress 


EMINENT AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


since been his home. Success attended 
him from the first, but he is a man of in- 
cessant activity, and has found time, among 
his many commissions, to write a text-book 
on “Anatomy in Art,” which at once be- 
came a standard on the subject, and since 
1878 to lecture and teach in the Art 
Students’ League. In his studio, it should 


a> 


STATUE OF ROBERT BURNS, 


Charles Calverley, Sculp. 


and gaining a silver medal in 1869. He 
supported himself during his studies by 
working at his trade in his spare hours, 
and in this way earned money enough to 
spend a year in Germany. He found to 
his regret that the German art schools 
had little to give him, but after a brief 
visit to this country he went again to 
Europe, and studied for some time in Paris 
and Rome. On his second return to Amer- 
ica he settled in New York, which has 


also be noted in passing, was founded the 
well-known and popular Salmagundi Club. 
He was made an associate of the National 
Academy in 1878, and a full academician 
in 1891. 

In the ideal works by which he is best 
known as a sculptor, Mr Hartley de- 
lights to deal with womanhood and _ child- 
hood in their loveliest and noblest aspects. 
“King Rene’s Daughter,” executed in 
1872, a graceful and poetical study in med- 
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the result in part, no doubt, of Mr. Hart- 
ley’s personal experience—he is happily 
married to the daughter of the late George 
Inness, and the father of a numerous brood 
—has also found expression in his spirited 
“ Boy with a Rabbit” and in a number of 
admirable bas-reliefs dealing with child-life. 
“The Whirlwind,” first exhibited in 1878, 
remains, however, the most original and 
impressive of his ideal compositions. Its 
frequent reproductions render a detailed 
description of “ The Whirlwind” unneces- 
sary, nor has the excitement which its first 
appearance created in artistic circles been 
forgotten. If it violates the canon of the 
classicists, that a statue must not represent 
motion but a period of repose, it does so 
with an audacity that commands success, 

and granted this bold break with tradition, 
PORTRAIT BUST OF GEORGE INNESS. its reserve is its most manifest and lasting 
J. S. Hartley, Sculp. charm. In truth, it isa serious, reflective 


all 
izval costume, and “The 

- Young Samaritan,” which at- 
tracted much attention when 
shown at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876, were his first 
noteworthy essays in a field in 
’ which he has since done work 
that will live. None of our 
sculptors has given us a more 
graceful and charming embodi- 
ment of Puritanism’s gentler 
side than Mr. Hartley’s “ Pris- 
cilla.” His “ Young Mother,” 
though severely simple in exe- 
cution, is a most feeling and 
tender study of maternity, and 
his “The Bath,” which shows | 
a young mother at whose side | 
is a dimpled babe half afraid © 
of the ripples that curl at his 
feet, is conceived and executed _ 
in the same sympathetic spirit. | 
The same sure touch, and the ie 
same delicate, pleasing fancy =~ 
are shown in the sculptor’s 
“The First Umbrella,” his 
“Psyche” and his “ Dawn,” 
the last-named showing a girl 
kneeling, with her hands be- 
hind her and bending over to 
kiss the upturned mouth of a 
naked child standing on tip- 
toes and_ striving bravely to 


reach the girl’s lips. BAS-RELIEF OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
This fondness for children, Charles Calverley, Sculp. 
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and thoroughly artistic piece of work, full 
of epic passion under perfect self-control. 
And these merits are reflected with added 
clearness and beauty in a recent reproduc- 
tion of it in bronze now in the sculptor’s 
studio. The same vigor and originality 
were shown in his “Satan Vanquished,” 
which won him the gold medal of the 
American Art Association. Before pass- 
ing to another phase of Mr. Hartley’s 
work, mention must also be made of his 
latest ideal composition, as yet unfinished. 
Its title is “Love Eternal,” and it repre- 
sents Venus with Cupid in her arms seated 
on the head of the Sphinx. The group 
has simplicity and power and promises to 
prove one of the sculptor’s worthiest efforts 
in this field. However, it is a sad com- 
mentary on the taste and refinement of 
our moneyed classes that, with the two or 
three exceptions which prove the rule, 
none of the ideal figures executed by our 


PORTRAIT BUST OF PETER KINNEAR, 
Charles Calverley, Sculp. 


PORTRAIT 


BUST OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
J. S. Hartley, Sculp. 


native sculptors have been or- 
dered to be done in marble. 
Mr. Hartley in this respect has 
been no more fortunate than 
his fellows—all save the head of 
his “Satan Vanquished ” was 
long since broken up to furnish 
clay for other work—and like 
them has been forced to de- 
pend for bread-winning on the 
execution of public statues and 
portrait busts. His most im- 
portant commissions of the first 
class have been his monument 
to Daguerre at Washington ; 
his heroic statue of the New 
England settler, Miles Morgan, 
which mutters almost the last 
word regarding the stern, un- 
bending integrity of the Puri- 
tan, and his bronze statue of 
John Ericsson, set up in the 
Battery Park, New York, in 
1893, all thoughttul and able 
efforts—while his portrait busts 
of the late William Cullen 
Bryant; of George Inness and 
Alexander H. Wyant, the land- 
scape painters ; of Thomas W. 
Wood, the venerable president 
of the National Academy ; of 
Waldstein, the archeologist ; 
of Susan B. Anthony, Henry 
George and Noah Davis — to 
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name only a few of his subjects—show skill 
in execution and rare aptitude for catching 
and giving truthful expression to the dom- 
inant traits of his sitter. However, it is in 
his portraits of actors in character, where his 
fancy has a wider scope, that Mr. Hartley 
finds his most congenial field, aside from 
the ideal, and in character portraiture few 
things have been more sympathetically or 
happily done than his busts of Edwin 


WALDSTEIN. 
J. S. Hartley, Sculp. 
Booth as “ Brutus,” of Lawrence Barrett 
as “Cassius,” of kindly old John Gilbert 
as “Sir Peter Teazle,” of Ada Rehan as 
“ Kathrina,” and of Felix Morris in the 
leading réle of “A Game of Cards.” Those 
who have the good fortune to know Mr. 
Hartley in private life find him manly, 
high-minded and_ straightforward, a de- 
lightful comrade and the most loyal of 
friends. His works, reflecting the person- 
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BUST OF A CHILD. 
Charles Calverley, Sculp. 


ality of their author, are, like the man, 
honest, unaffected and sincere. And than 
this, perhaps, no higher praise could be 
given them. 


BUST OF A MAN. 
Charles Calverley, Sculp. 
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PSYCHE.” 
Copyright, 1896, by J. S. Hartley, Sculp. 
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FROM CUXHAVEN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY -C.. We 


ALLERS. 


Illustrated from Drawings by the Author. 


VIII.—Homerwarp Bounp. 


Wednesday, March 11. — To-day I ar- 
ranged with the blond lieutenant and the 
ship’s doctor for another series of Olympi- 
an games aboard. Some new games were 
included : apple-jumping and obstacles to 
the search for potatoes, long winding- 
sacks for creeping through, carefully 
sprinkled with meal on the inside. The 
ship's boys shared a hundred florins (fifty 
dollars) among them as the proceeds of 
the performance. 

March 12 and 13. — Lovely weather, 
but a lusty, rolling sea. Algiers drops 
behind, and we steam a direct course for 
Lisbon. Cagliazi and the south coast of 
Sardinia remained in sight until 11 o’clock. 
On the 13th, before noon, we _ passed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and would 
have liked to have gone ashore for a day. 


Innumerable playful dolphins  disport 
themselves around our ship. Afternoon 
we entered the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
rolling commenced again. I renew the 
organization of my Society for the Preven- 
tion of Sea-sickness, take possession of 
the smoking-saloon and have food brought 
from the men’s kitchen, a dishful of pea- 
soup for each and black bread to eat it 
with. Early tobed. During the night we 
rolled heavily, but lying on our backs in 
our berths we regarded the sea with fine 
scorn. 

March 14. — We awaken in smooth 
water and are occupied in entering Lis- 
bon. Unfortunately we have only one day 
here, but that will give a good idea of the 
place, so there is nothing but confusion 
among us. ‘There is so much to be seen 


OLYMPIAN GAMES ABOARD, 
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that we are soon satisfied and wish our- 
selves at home again. ‘lhe currency 
here is milreis. A dinner for three per- 
sons costs between three and four thou- 
sand reis. O. Haack suggested that it 
would have been advisable to bring our 
laundry-bags and a shovel along with us, 
for purses and porte-monnaies were quite 
unequal to the occasion. In the hurry of 
my departure forthe Orient I entirely for- 
got my little volume of “ Portuguese Ex- 
ercises for the vest-pocket, and all my 
school Portuguese had disappeared with- 
out leaving a vestige behind. We break- 
fasted first in a fish-restaurant and wine- 


IN THE ROADS 


saloon, and after inspecting the town we 
went by rail to Cintra (an hour’s journey). 
‘There is the beautiful royal castle, high up 
on the rocks, in an endlessly picturesque 
park, full ot ponds, waterfalls, hanging 
cliffs, palms, and citrons. The castle is 
built half in Moorish, half in Spanish style. 
In a picturesque town below at the foot of 
the mountain, we hired donkeys and rode 
up the hill—a numerous cavalcade. At 
night Lange and I missed one train, and 
whiled away the interval by purchasing ali 
sorts of curious things. I purchased an 
immense blue “Sairy Gamp”’ for twelve 
hundred reis, and eight brilliant woollen 
nightcaps, as worn by the peasants here, 
in red, blue and green. Each of us also 
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secured a wondrously beautiful leather 
wine-bottle, something really artistic for 
the wall. 

The merry fortress of Cintra afforded 
us a very pleasing prospect. On the par- 
terre and on the first floor the imprisoned 
gallows-birds puffed at their cigarettes as 
they grinned at us through the gratings as 
in the familiar lithograph of Solomon of 
Caus with the petition. The horde greet- 
ed us with joyous cheers, the parterre 
lighted their cigarettes and gave the Portu- 
guese signal for backsheesh; those on the 
first floor lowered a basket by a string, as 
an appeal for such small gifts as we might 
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be disposed to give them. I narrated the 
fable of the intelligent raven, which was 
very much appreciated. After that we 
encountered a beggar on donkey-back. 

It was somewhat difficult getting aboard 
in the evening, as the steamer started 
from another place, as we had been in- 
formed she would. It was some hours 
later when we arranged to go aboard the 
Augusta Victoria, and then every boatman 
along the shore was frightfully drunk, so 
that we were not disposed to stake our 
lives on their competence, especially as the 
hundred yards wide of slimy ooze of the 
Tejo at the present ebb.tide stank horri- 
bly; so we whiled away the hours in a 
neighboring wine-saloon. Although it was 
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midnight when our steamer left, two of 
our passengers arranged to remain all 
night in Lisbon. ‘The one, Herr Graafe, 
certainly remained only from pure good- 
nature, because he did not like to leave the 
other, named Mannheimer, alone. Mann- 
heimer had many times been warned by 
fellow-travellers, and generally came rush- 
ing after them at the last moment. 

March 15 and 16. — Beastly weather 
all the way to the Channel. On the 16th | 
remained lying in bed the whole day, read 
a thick volume of Ebers and ate pea-soup 
and pork from the men’s mess. Everything 
in the cabin was shaken up; the coffee 
glided from larboard to starboard, and the 
curtains danced about on their poles. I 
rolled out of bed six times in the course of 
the day, and finally called the quarter- 
master and had myself secured with a 
thick rope. Every few minutes the sea 
covered the windows, and made everything 
in the cabin dark green. I looked out oc- 
_casionally to see if there were any her- 
rings! It was quite a relief for me to be 
left alone by myself so quiet. I felt thor- 
oughly disgusted with my kind. For two 
whole months to have a crowd of so many 
different sorts of persons about one re- 
quires a thick skin. Every other passenger 
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had his own little circle, and troubled him- 
self very little about the others. But I, as 
the artist, knew everyb..dy—at least every- 
body knew me and had all suggested 
countless subjects, in which, of course, ¢Aey 
would be in the foreground. Some regard 
ed sketching as a sort of free theatre; and 
some Hamburg gentlemen found it im- 
proper if they saw me sitting quietly in my 
corner without my pencil in my hand, and 
thought it necessary to drive me to work. 
March 17, Tuesday.—Smooth sea. Right 
off Southampton. ‘look a warm sea-water 
bath, went to the barber, and, after coffee, 
we were taken ashore in a small steamer, 
and found our special train awaiting us. 
Telegraph boys jumped in and out of the 
train and took our messages for home. 
Beurath, ever ready to sacrifice himself, 
telegraphed to secure rooms for us at the 
Kaiser’s Hotel, Blackfriar’s Bridge, and in 
an hour and a half we were in London. 
Our ship lies in dock in Southampton and 
will be scraped and fresh painted. Three 
pleasant days are spent in genial London, 
in sloppy weather and yellow fog. Friends 
and relatives in Brixton, Westminster and 
Henzler’s Circus were visited. We break- 
fasted in fish and oyster saloons, enjoyed 
the wonderful old paintings in the gallery, 
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and bought everything conceivable in 
Regent Street. 

After three days we returned to South- 
ampton, which we reached in an hour and 
a quarter. Our old friend, v. Graafe, who 
we supposed to be still in Lisbon, was on 
board. He had hastened through Port- 
ugal, Spain and France that he might 
finish the trip in our company, and was 
greeted by all of us with ringing cheers. 

March 21.—Late at night we lie in the 
Elbe off Cuxhaven, in bright moonshine 
and bitterly cold weather. Director Ballin, 
who left us in Southampton, boards us 
here again. Everybody is festively dis- 
posed. We even dance a little on the 
frozen deck, and sing the charming Ham- 
burger popular song, “Outside in the 
Elbe there swims a crocodile.” Within, 
there was incessant talking and drinking ; 
I had to drink a whole portion for good- 
fellowship. I don’t exactly remember who 
they all were. 

The next morning a glorious entrance 
into the Hamburg harbor. From Blanke- 
nes to the gas factory universal jubila- 
tion. At many points they waved even 
sheets and tablecloths, finding the hand- 
kerchiefs inadequate to the occasion, the 
crowd parading ashore with an extra band 
and mounted constables. We were re- 
ceived as if we had conquered the Holy 
Sepulchre. ‘The custom-house officers 
were on board during the voyage from 
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Cuxhaven to Hamburg, and so we were 
able to proceed our several ways at once. 
Consul Kertel and I and the Stuttgarter 
and the Karlsruher travelled as far as 
Bruchsal together in the sleeping-car. 

After a few days’ relaxation and enjoy- 
ment of home life I made my way across 
the Alps again to my beloved Isle of 
Capri, to Capri Bianco, and in Pagano’s 
familiar rooms, where I spread out my 
ample supply of pencils and colors. Here 
in the enjoyment of a pleasant, calm life, 
among the cliffs of the Piccolo Marina, or 
lying below in the shade of my own citron, 
orange, fig and olive trees, I find it dif- 
ficult to realize that I was so recently in 
Jerusalem, Cairo, Damascus, Istamboul, 
Athens and Hamburg. ‘Time will arrange 
everything in order in my brain-box. For 
the present it is so beautiful here that all 
else is forgotten. I have engaged five 
musicians for my Ragazzi dancing, and 
also Tarantella dancers, fishermen, bar- 
ons, waiters, griffins—an innocent medley 
which I have collected for my Atelier of 
Nature. 

Old Vesuvius is puffing away above. 
Naples presents no temptations. To- 
morrow is the feast of the island’s saint, 
St. Contanzo, celebrated with much shout- 
ing and fireworks. Alas! my poor fellow- 


travellers, they are again in the cold north, 
narrating their adventures in the family 
circle or at their own firesides. 


Adidio. 
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AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT HEIDELBERG. 


BY EDWARD T. HEYN. 


i” was on a beautiful morning in May 

that Larrived at Heidelberg. ‘The trees 
were covered with a deep foliage of green. 
I had spent three months in the picturesque 
Riviera, the southern part of Italy, enjoy- 
ing its balmy air and sunshine ; neverthe- 
less I found Heidelberg beautiful. The 
city suggests in its whole surroundings 
and aspect, as Goethe has well said, “a 
true ideal, which becomes even more 
apparent when one is a little acquainted 
with landscape painting and knows what 
thinking artists have taken out of nature 
and have put into nature.” 

Late in the afternoon of my arrival I 
walked up the Leopold Strasse, the lead- 
ing street of the city, and there I saw an 
A motley crowd of 
students from all parts of the globe were 
passing down the shady boulevard—the 
German student with his large stature and 
fine military bearing, the vivacious French- 
man, the petite Japanese, the plump and 
well-fed Englishman with his large and 
conspicuous standing-collar, the sedate 
American and last but not least the Ger- 
man Corps-students, whose colored caps 
and many cuts and gashes in their faces 
attracted especial attention. At the end 
of this celebrated thoroughfare, the old 
castle with its stately towers and antique 
pinnacles loomed up in the distance. 
The sun had just set and was casting its 
dying rays on the ancient structure, as it 
disappeared in the outlines of the Black 
Forest. Passing the university re- 
nowned and famous, I came to the shores 
of the vine-clad Neckar, sparkling like 
silver and flowing rapidly towards the 
Rhine. 

The next day I went to the office of the 
registrar of the university, or questor, as 
this important personage is called, to make 
inquiries about matriculation. The official 
red-tape of which I had heard so much 
was highly amusing and by no means ex- 
aggerated. ‘The clerk took my name and 
told me to come the next day. On the 
following day the new students met in the 
aula of the university. A number of sec- 
retaries were seated at long tables. Your 


name having been called you proceed to 
the first secretary, who asks you about 
your religious belief, that is if you have 
any; your place of birth and name and 
occupation of your father; examines your 
papers and card and inquires the course 
of lectures you wish to take; the third 
secretary gives you a printed copy of the 
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lectures delivered during the term, and as 
a fitting climax you shake hands with the 
rector, as the president of the university 
is called, promising by this act that you 
will remember and obey the laws and 
regulations of your new alma mater. The 
ordeal, however, is not yet over. Once 
more you must go to the questor, report 
where you have been domiciled and plank 
down $5 for every lecture you desire 
to hear. At last you are an academic 
citizen with full rights and privileges. 
Public officials, persons belonging to other 
institutions of learning not a part of the 
university, and those engaged in business 
pursuits are debarred from matriculation. 

There is a great difference between the 
American and German institutions of higher 
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HEIDELBERG CASTLE, 


education. A new life of absolute free- 
dom and without restraint begins for the 
German student. The German collegian 
has passed through a most difficult, rigid 
and thorough course of study at the gym- 
nasia for a period of nine or ten years, and 
his entrance to the university is to him an 
emancipation from the fetters of the peda- 
gogue and of the school room, The Ger- 
universities have no compulsory 
degree and are mere examining and lectur- 
ing bodies. 

I shall not forget the first lecture which 
I attended and the deep impression which 
it made upon me. It was delivered by 
Professor Kuno Fischer, the celebrated 
professor, on the history of philosophy. 
Hundreds of students come especially to 
Heidelberg every summer to sit at his feet. 
I entered the lecture-room before the open- 
ing of the lecture and found a large con- 
course of students awaiting the coming of 
the professor. While engaged in conversa- 
tion with a friend, I was suddenly disturbed 
by a tremendous stamping of feet indulged 
in by those present. This is the way in 
which students in Germany always receive 
their professors when they enter the lect- 


ure-rooms. Professor Fischer mounted 
the rostrum, placed his manuscript on the 
cathedra, and thanked his hearers for his 
warm reception. He then delivered a 
highly interesting and-instructive lecture on 
Shakespeare. Professor Fischer is a very 
clear and forcible speaker,using elegant lan- 
guage, and his words are always well chosen 
and full of meaning. He is one of the few 
professors in Germany who can lay claim 
to being what is called a polished speaker. 
Some of his hearers have objected to his 
mannerisms and somewhat affected gest- 
ures, but I think that these were truly 
suggestive and only added to the charm of 
his appearance. Hespoke especially on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare theory advanced by 
Ignatius Donnelly in his famous crypto- 
gram. He said that a Miss Delia Bacon, 
an American woman but no relative of the 
great philospher, became possessed of the 
idea that Bacon and Shakespeare were the 
same personages. This idea became a 
mania with her. She went to London to 
make a thorough search in the archives of 
the British Museum and was successful in 
finding a number of poems that had been 
written by Lord Bacon. ‘They were fairly 
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good, but could in no way compare with 
the passionate lyric poems distributed 
throughout Shakespeare’s works. ‘“ How 
could Lord Bacon,” Professor Fischer 
asked, ** have written those dramatic pas- 
sages of intense love and emotion, to be 
found in their most characteristic form in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’?” 

The German professor is always erudite 
and learned, treating all questions with 
great impartiality and from all sides. At 
the end of each lecture there is another 
stamping of feet when the professor leaves 
the room. 

The real work in the German universi- 
ties is down in the seminaries, which have 
also been introduced in many of the Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. ‘The semi- 
nary is a class of advanced students, 
headed by a professor, and the object is a 
discussion and investigation of problems 
connected with a particular department of 
learning. Attendance at lectures is not 
compulsory. Some of the Burschenschaf- 
ten and Corps-students, of whom I will 
speak later, do not attend lectures for whole 
semesters and even for years. After four 
or five years of study, seven for medical 
students, the aspirant for a degree must 
write a thesis, which can be written in 
English, if so desired. After this it is 
mecessary to buy or rent a dress-suit and 
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stove-pipe, if one does not possess these 
requisites of toilet. On a certain ap- 
pointed day and hour one appears before 
a board of examiners, composed of three 
professors. For a period of nearly three 
hours you are on the rack. Conceivable 
and incomprehensible questions are asked 
in quick succession. Foreigners are re- 
quired only to make the examinations 
for the doctor’s degree, which is compara- 
tively easy, while their German brothers 
must pass a second examination, called 
“state examination,” which is exceedingly 
difficult. 

Formerly the German students were in- 
dependent from the laws of the city, and 
were entirely under the control of the offi- 
cials of the university. During the Middle 
Ages the German universities were but 
little more than a gathering of celebrated 
teachers and students, coming from all 
parts of Germany, without having any 
special system of instruction. The pro- 
fessors and students were exempted from 
taxation, from arrest and from seizure of 
goods. Nobody had the power to inter- 
dict or excommunicate a university, its 
professors and students, without special 
permission from the Pope. Both profes- 


sors and students took full advantage of 
their rights and privileges to their heart’s 
content. 


The unfortunate Auerger of the 
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university towns had to bear the brunt and 
depredations of the wild students, and even 
atrocious crimes and misdemeanors often 
remained unpunished. ‘To do injury to a 
student was considered a penal offence 
and was severely punished. A chronicler 
of the Middle Ages relates of a drinking 
feast which occurred at Heidelberg, last- 
ing three days, in which professors and 
students took an active part and which 
ended in a wild and noisy brawl. 

Students are now amenable to the laws 
of the state and city, and for trivial of- 
fences are placed in the university prison, 
called the Karzer. One day I visited this 
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had cut their names; an old iron bed with 
a straw mattress without sheets was all 
there could be seen. The walls and ceil- 
ing were covered with drawings, poems 
and inscriptions. An American student 
from San Francisco had drawn a fac-simile 
of the stars and stripes, under which he 
had placed the sententious words: “ Where 
is that happy land far, far away?” I found 
my Austrian in the chamber called Palais 


Royal. He was engaged in reading a 
newspaper. He greeted me cordially and 


seemed to be very glad that I had called 
on him. On asking how he liked his new 
domicile, he answered that he enjoyed his 
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famous prison to call upon a fellow-stu- 
dent, an Austrian, who had been incarcer- 
ated because one evening in a spirit of 
mischief and deviltry he had carried a 
table from the city park to the top of the 
castle. The Karzer is situated in the 
main building of the university. I rang the 
bell and was admitted by the janitor. He 
led me through a narrow passage, and go- 
ing up a dingy stairs I entered a door 
which opened into the holy precincts of 
the jail. The Karzer consists of two small 
rooms, called the “ Sans-souci” and “ Palais 
Royal.” Each room had two windows, 
closed with iron bars; a number of wooden 
chairs upon which a generation of students 


stay very much, but only at times felt a 
little lonely.‘ The jailer, however, is very 
kind. He brings me all that I want, 
everything excepting intoxicants, which 
are forbidden, and you know,” he added 
with an expression of extreme sadness and 
anguish, “my fondness for beer. Do you 
see that drawing of an empty beer-glass 
on yonder wall? I drew it yesterday to. 
give expression to my thirst. Oh, how I 
yearn for the amber fluid of the Perkeo 
restaurant!’ After spending a delight- 
ful half hour with my friend, I departed, 
without wishing, however, to be impris- 
oned in the old Karzer at any time. 
Parents should not send their sons to 
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the foreign universities before they have 
graduated from a reputable university or 
college. <A superficial knowledge and 1n- 
adequate preparation place the student 
at a great disadvantage, as the universities 
abroad offer only post-graduate courses. 
Medical students will also do well to 
graduate from a medical institution in this 
country before going to Europe. Ameri- 
can medical students are noted for their 
skill in practical surgery, which they ac- 
quired in previous training, while they lack, 
it is said, that theoretical knowledge which 
they gain at German schools. American 
students are generally hard workers, at 
least the majority of them, but they often 


make the mistake of trying todo too much . 


and consequently overwork themselves. A 
distinguished professor of medicine once 
said to me: “You Americans are good 
workers, but you want to do too much in a 
short time.” ‘There is a small element of 
students, however, who go to the other 
extreme and do very little work. They 
regard their visit abroad merely as a pres- 
tige and spend their time in debauchery 
and dissipation, taking little advantage 
of the chances for. improvement and study 
which Europe offers. Americans should 


always remember that foreigners judge 
our country by her representatives travel- 
ling abroad. 

The following is a fair estimate of the 


expense for a term of study at Heidelberg: 
Rooms cost from $20-$50 for a period of 
four months; matriculation costs $4.50; 
board from $2-$5 per week; necessary 
sundries, $5. Heidelberg is always visited 
by a large influx of strangers and conse- 
quently is a little more expensive than 
other German universities. 

The student from the United States 
need not fear that he will become home- 
sick, because there is always a large con- 
tingent of travellers and students at Hei- 
delberg. The Anglo-American Club, a 
society composed entirely of English and 
American students, meets weekly, and all 
those attending its gatherings always have 
an enjoyable time. ‘The student at Hei- 
delberg is not a pedant, a beautiful day 
brings him out of doors, and with a num- 
ber of fellow-companions he climbs up 
the hills surrounding the city, or visits the 
many little charming villages romantical- 
ly situated on the shores of the lovely 
Neckar. 

Religicus holidays are carefully observed 
in southern Germany, and therefore vaca- 
tions come frequently and often, much to 
the delight of all those engaged in study, 
whether it be in the school-rooms of the 
lower schools or in the lecture-halls of the 
universities. At Whitsuntide (Pfingsten) 
the Anglo-American club decided to make 
an extended trip to the old city of Heil- 
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bronn, situated about twenty miles from 
Heidelberg. On the morning of an ap- 
pointed day the colony met at the depot 
and crowded into a coupé third class. 
Arriving at Heilbronn, a number of the 
travellers climbed into an hotel omnibus, 
while the others mounted on top, although 
the vehicle did not at all provide for such 
acontingency. The jolly crowd driving 
through the streets on their way to the 
hotel attracted a great deal of attention. 
Coming to a hotel of the second-class, we 
were received by the host, who was the 
picture of smiles when he saw how many 
there were in the company. After a 
sumptuous repast, the boys decided to go 
on the street and have some frolic and fun. 
They formed into line, with drums and fifes, 
and a United States flag unfolded to the 
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dren by hundreds had gathered before the 
hotel and gave us a rousing reception. 
Small coin were thrown down to them 
and a veritable pandemonium ensued. 
Boys and girls of all ages were engaged in 
a wild effort and struggle to obtain posses- 
sion of the coins which were pouring like 

rain on them from all sides 
The newspaper of the town said the next 
day that a crowd of American students 
from Heidelberg had been in the city 
making Rome howl with their fun and 
merriment. “We were delighted to see 
them here, but more so when they had 
gone.” The next morning, in a terrible 
rain-storm, a number of row-boats were 
chartered and we glided down the Neckar, 
to return to Heidelberg. Mark Twain 
made the same trip onaraft and has given 
an admirable and entertaining 


description of the beauties of 


~~ this river, which in my estima- 
tion is only second to the Rhine, 
in his “Innocents Abroad” 
The innocents from Heidelberg 
stopped in nearly every village 


which they passed, marching 
through the streets as they had 
done in Heilbronn. At Eber- 
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breeze, and marched through the principal 
streets of the old town. ‘The whole popu- 
lace, especially the school-children, were 
attracted in large numbers by this unusual 
sight, and the throng became so formida- 
ble that it was with difficulty we passed 
by. A number of the police officers ap- 
peared on the sceneand bade us to desist. 
A council of war was hastily summoned 
and a deputation of four was sent to the 
office of the chief of the holy Hermansdad, 
to protest against the unnecessary and un- 
warranted interference of his subordinates. 
The chief of police received the delegation 
very cordially. He said that he could 
not permit the music but that otherwise 
we could make all the noise we wanted 
and extended to us the freedom of the 
city. When we returned to the hotel the 
gayeties were continued. The school-chil- 


bach, a small village near Hei- 
delberg, we were again molested 
by two policemen, the only 
ones in the place, who, swelled 
with their own importance, ar- 
rested a student from Chicago. 
He was taken from our midst 
and dragged to the jail of the 
town. The outlook for him seemed very 
dark and gloomy. However, when near 
the jail, in a fit of desperation he tore him- 
self away and succeeded in making his 
escape. He returned to the crowd and 
was again safe, as it was dark and the 
officers could not distinguish him from our 
numbers. After three days, worn out and 
weary, we again appeared at Heidelberg, 
but the happy remembrances of the tour 
were a recompense for all the tribulations. 
and anxieties which we had undergone. 
The Fourth of July is always observed 
with much enthusiasm by the American 
colony. The Anglo-American Club gave 
a banquet in the leading hotel of Eber- 
bach. The host of the hotel had a son in 
Chicago and he had taken special pains 
and effort to make the affair a brilliant 
success, never to be forgotten by those 
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who participated. It wasa veritable love- 
feast that was indulged in by the English 
and American guests. One Englishman 
said that America and England had had a 
little trouble in 1776, but that all was now 
forgotten, and raising his glass he drank 
to the health and prosperity of the two 
nations, joined together so harmoniously 
by language, literature and historical ties. 
So great did the convivial spirit become 
that a few of the participants shot off a 
number of fire-crackers in the dining- 
room of the hotel. In the evening a pon- 


Burschenschaften and Corps which were 
founded in 1817, when professors and stu- 
dents united against a common enemy. 
Disagreements and dissensions soon arose 
and in consequence two separate organiza- 
tions sprang up. ‘They, however, wear 
similar colors and dress, consisting of 
slightly braided jackets and golden em- 
broidered caps, looking something like 
a pancake. The Burschenschaften and 
Corps correspond to our Greek - letter 
fraternities, their sole object being good- 
fellowship, the cultivation of sports and 
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toon of boats were taken possession of and 
we slowly glided down the river. The 
sombreness of the night was disturbed by 
the roar of fire-crackers and illuminated 
by the bright rays of Roman candles and 
magnesium lights. The old castle, so ven- 
erable and beautiful, was lit up with red 
light and the crumbling walls in their 
architecture of beauty appeared in hoary 
grandeur, standing out in bold relief from 
the mountain’s side. The festivities were 
continued at Heidelberg and lasted until 
the wee sma’ hours dawned. 

The greatest peculiarity and individual 
feature of German student life are the 


preparing its members for social life. New- 
ly joined students are called “ Fuechse” 
(Foxes) and are not allowed to fight duels 
or to wear colors. ‘The names of the 
Burschenschaften are: Swabians, Fran- 
conians and Saxe-Borussen. ‘The Saxe- 
Borussen is the most aristocratic fraternity 
in Germany. ‘They wear uniforms and 
caps of white and sons of noblemen can 
only belong to it. The present Emperor 
of Germany was a member of this organi- 
zation when a student at Bonn. It is 
generally supposed that all German stu- 
dents become members of these societies 
and that all of them fight duels. Only 
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about one-third of the students at German 
universities are members of these bodies, 
and fighting is merely indulged in as asport 
like football and fencing in America. ‘The 
chief rule is that no member is allowed to 
refuse to fight if challenged and can also 
challenge any one in return. Pistol and 
sword duels, however, are severely punished 
by the authorities with imprisonment last- 
ing from three months to five years. 

A friend of mine who was a Swabian in- 
vited me to attend a duel which was to 
take place between a member of his so- 
ciety anda Franconian. On the Hirsch- 
gasse on the other side of the Neckar 
there is a famous old tavern known as the 
“Hirsch” where duels have taken place 
from times immemorial. We entered the 
room where a large number of students 
from the two rival fraternities were assem- 
bled, awaiting the beginning of the affray. 
The seconds were busily engaged in pre- 
paring the two combatants for the con- 
test. A leather apron was placed over 
their breast; their arms and legs were 
carefully padded, leather gloves were 
drawn over their hands and a large pair 
of iron goggles were fastened over their 
eyes. The men looked exceedingly comical 
as they swaggered across the room in their 
fantastic armor. The seconds placed 
them in position and the umpire called 
out “Auf die Mensur” (A trial of measure), 
and the encounter began. Both contest- 
ants were very skilful and parried the blows 
with great alertness. However, after the 
fight had continued about fifteen minutes 
the Franconian received a heavy blow 
which cut one of the arteries of his forehead 
and the blood gushed out instreams. The 
surgeons present stopped the bleeding 
and sewed up the wound and the student 
was asked to discontinue the fight, which, 
however, he positively refused todo. The 
seconds then again gave orders to have 
the contest renewed and it began again in 
dead earnest. The Franconian was suc- 
cessful in cutting off the tip of his ad- 
versary’s nose. The fight was then stopped 
by orders of the seconds, and after the 
piece of flesh had been found it was hastily 
sewed on. It was a sickening sight and I 
left in disgust. A few days after I met 
the Swabian. He was heavily bandaged, 
but seemed as unconcerned as if nothing 
had happened. 

American students are seldom members 


of these fraternities. I knew of only one, 
who was from Xenia, Ohio. Sometimes 
Americans are challenged, but genera'ly 
refuse to entertain any propositions for 
such a contest. An acquaintance of mine 
had offended a Saxe-Borusse in a restau- 
rant. He received a challenge the next 
morning, which he declined, but answered 
that he would be pleased to engage in a 
pugilistic contest. It is needless to say 
that such a trial of strength was not ac- 
cepted by the offended representative of 
the white corps. 

The members of these fraternities are 
generally the sons of wealthy parents, and 
they come to the universities for the pur- 
pose of having a good time. ‘They get up 
in the morning at 11 o’clock; then take 
their breakfast, and in the afternoon meet 
in their respective club-houses or head- 
quarters in one of the many taverns of 
the town. These rooms are filled with 
swords, rapiers and beer-mugs, and the 
walls are covered with silhouettes and pho- 
tographs of formermembers. In the even- 
ing the “commers,” or beer-drinking con- 
tests, occur. Four students place their 
glasses on the table, clink them together 
two or three times, and with a thump take 
a long draft, with the words, “ Ich komme 
Dir eins” ({ drink to your health). I have 
seen students drink as much as one and 
one-half quarts of beer in one evening 
without becoming intoxicated. The adul- 
teration of beer is heavily punished in Ger- 
many, and therefore the effects of the 
beverage are very light. One does not 
see people stand before bars, drinking 
down one glass afterthe other. The treat- 
ing system is entirely unknown among stu- 
dents, and I knew of a case where an 
American was challenged to a duel be- 
cause he had insulted a German colleague 
by offering him a treat. 

Oh, those felicitous days and blessed rem- 
iniscences of student life! Of all the hap- 
py moments that were wrought within the 
web of my existence from thee, fair Heidel- 
berg, have their colors caught. A distin- 
guished German writer has well said: “ If 
an unfortunate being snould ask me where 
he can spend a few hours free from sad- 
ness and care, I would name Heidelberg; 
and if a more fortunate mortal, who wish- 
es to thoroughly enjoy life, put to me the 
same question, I would again answer— 
Heidelberg.” 
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NYMPHS PLAYING. 


From a painting by Withelm Kray. 
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iw sudden and somewhat unexpected 

death of Kate Field in distant Hono- 
lulu removes from among us one of the 
most brilliant and versatile women of her 


MISS KATE FIELD. 


time. Her girlhood was spent in Florence, 
where she lived under the same roof with 
the Brownings, had Walter Savage Landor 
for a tutor and studied music under Gar- 
cia. She was a born journalist, and all 
the other attempts of her career proved 
abortive save her appearance as a lect- 
urer. Her temporary adoption of the 
stage was made in the hope and _ belief 
that she might acquire financial indepen- 
dence for herself, but the ordeal of facing 
the public in her own person was always a 
strain on her. She suffered severely from 
stage-fright and often did not recover her 
complete self-possession until the end of 
her appearance. She made a charming 
picture on the platform when in the 60’s 
she reappeared thereon. With her lithe, 


girlish figure, simply draped in pale 
blue and white silk, her brown hair tied 
with a white ribbon, she seemed then the 
prettiest Kate in Christendom. She loved 
dumb animals and rowing was her delight. 
She did not care for poetry save that of 
Shakespeare, Mrs. Browning and Hood. 
She was fond of art and artists and music 
and was a keen critic. She loved to give 
a helping hand to struggling aspirants, 
and there are scores of men and women 
whom she has helped to success and by 
whom her memory will long be lovingly 
and gratefully cherished. 


Henry Busu-Brown, whose fine 
equestrian statue of General Meade was 


H. AUGUSTUS LUKEMAN, 


unveiled at Gettysburg a few weeks ago, 
is one of the most promising of our younger 
sculptors. Born at Ogdensburg, N. Y., in 
1837, he was named for his uncle Henry 
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Kirke Brown and at the age of eight was 
adopted by his uncle, who had no children, 
He early learned to use clay, and as a boy 
spent many hours in his uncle’s studio. 
At eighteen he became his regular assist- 
ant. He could have had no better train- 
ing than that afforded by the elder sculp- 
tor’s studio, for the latter was a master of 
every detail of his profession. The three 
years following 1886 were spent in study 
and travel in Europe, during which time 
he made a study for his spirited and real- 
istic “Indian Buffalo Hunt,’’ which, ex- 
ecuted after his return home, received 
much attention and was given a post of 
honor at the Chicago World’s Fair. Mr. 


HENRY KIRKE BUSH-BROWN, 


Bush-Brown’s Meade is one of the finest 
equestrian statues modelled recent 
years, and in other departments of sculpt- 
ure he has done work no less able and 
pleasing. He was married some ten years 
ago to Margaret W. Lesley, an artist of 
excellent training in the schools of Paris 
and a gifted and sympathetic painter of 
child-life. ‘The union has proved a most 
congenial and happy one. 


ANOTHER young sculptor who gives 
promise of future distinction is H. Augus- 
tus Lukeman. He wasborn in Richmond, 
Va., in 1870. but spent his boyhood in 
New York. He early gave proof of his 
love for the art of sculpture and when ten 
years of age entered a modelling class 


P. A. Je DAGNAN-BOUVERET. 


held in the boys’ club on Avenue A and 
St. Mark’s Place. ‘I'wo years later he be- 
came a pupil of the late Launt ‘Thompson, 
in whose studio he remained for a number 
of years, devoting his evenings to the study 
of drawing at the National Academy cof 
Design and Cooper Union. After Mr. 
Thompson’s career closed Mr. Lukeman 
found employment as modeller in a terra- 
cotta manufactory, where he remained un- 
til the construction of the World’s Fair 
began. He then left for Chicago, where 
he made the acquantance of Daniel C. 
French, who offered him a position assist- 
ing in the enlargement of the statue of 
“The Republic” that stood in the Court 
of Honor, and through whom he was 
made foreman of the sculptors employed 
by the commission. Later he visited Paris 
and was fora time a pupil of Falguiere. 
Since his return to America he has been 
actively employed as an assistant to Mr. 
French and in the execution of indepen- 
dent commissions. He has skilland ability 


FRANK DICKSEE, 
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and can be depended upon to do good 
work in the future. 


AMERICA, if cable reports are to be cred- 
ited, will soon receive visits from P. A. J. 
Dagnan-Bouveret and Frank Dicksee. 
Than the former no foreign artist can be 
surer of a hearty welcome from his broth- 
ers on this side of the sea. Dagnan-Bou- 
veret stands at the head of his profession 
in Paris, but he lives apart from the strife 
of the schools. More like an artist of the 
early Renaissance than a Parisian of to- 
day, he lives for his art, and finds his 
pleasure in his work and in the companion- 
ship of a few intimate friends. One of 
these is Gustave Courtois, the well-known 
painter, who was a fellow-student at the 
Beaux-Arts, and another of them was 


SIR NOEL PATON. 


Bastien-Lepage. A strong attachment ex- 
isted between Bastien and his confrére, 
and they were most intimate friends. Dag- 
nan’s career has been steadily upward. 
Five years after he first exhibited at the 
Salon in 1875 he was awarded a medal 
of the first class. He was made chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor in 1885, received 
the medal of honor in painting at the 
Salon of 1889, and at the Universal Ex- 
position of the same year was awarded one 
of the grand prizes for the collective ex- 
hibition of his work. In 1892 he was 
made officer of the Legion of Honor. He 
has received gold medals at international 
exhibitions at Munich, Vienna and Ghent, 
and is a member of the fine arts academies 
of Munich, Stockholm and Berlin. He is 
a man of small stature, with dark hair and 
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MICHAEL DAVITT. 


beard, piercing black eyes and a resolute 
will, but, withal, of such sweet disposition 
that all who know him are instinctiveiy 
drawn to him. 


FRANK DICKSEE is one of the youngest 
and cleverest of English painters, being 
only forty-four years of age, and more 
frequently the subject of the engraver 
than any of his contempararies of like 
rank. He was born in an atmosphere al- 
together English. His father, uncle and 
sister have been diligent as artists, and he 
derived from domestic associations the 
schooling which laid~ the foundations of 
his career. He obtained in 1872 the silver 
medal for drawing, and in 1875 a gold 
medal for his picture “ Elijah Confronting 
Ahab.” For a man with so warm a sense 
of color it is a little singular that he 
should have been so early diverted into the 
domain of illustration, with which he has 
been identified, especially in relation to 
Longfellow’s “ Evangeline” and the “ Ro- 
meo and Juliet” of Shakespeare. He is a 
conscientious and painstaking workman, 
more interpretative than creative, a close 
observer of detail in nature and a sym- 
pathetic medium for the embodiment of 
poets’ fancies. His compositions appeal 


WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 
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‘more to the lover of romance and _ sen- 


timent than to the connoisseur, who, nev- 
ertheless, recognizes in Dicksee’s work 
technical dexter‘ty and truthfulness. 


A FRIEND who recently visited Sir Noel 
Paton in his quaint home and studio in 
Edinburgh sends me some interesting gos- 
sip about the venerable and famous Scotch 
painter. Sir Noel is now seventy-five years 
old, but still clear of mind and firm of 
hand. He began painting when a boy, and 
has been Queen’s Limner for Scotland 
since 1867. ‘His Edinburgh home,” my 
friend writes, “is rich in treasures of arts 
and antiquities. Outer and inner halls, 
staircase, dining-hall, drawing-room, stu- 
dios, library, all are rich with trophies of 


ETHAN ALLEN. 


war, paintings, statuary, medizval relics 
and objects from foreign climes. In their 
presence one understands the origin of 
the pictures which he paints with the 
skill and enthusiasm of an artist and 
the exact knowledge of an antiquarian. 
Sir Noel has but lately recovered from a 
severe illness. However, it did no lasting 
hurt to the sturdy constitution which he 
inherited from his Highland ancestors, 
and he evidently has many years of work 
and usefulness still before him. 


THE fatal illness of Sir John Millais has 
started discussion as to who will succeed 
him as president of the Royal Academy. 
It now seems probable that Briton Riviere 
will be the lucky man. He has long been 
one of the most honored figures in the 


BRITON RIVIERE. 


English art world. He was born in Lon- 
don in 1840, the son of an artist of ability, 
from whom his early art-training was re- 
ceived. After graduating at Oxford he 
settled in the neighborhood of London in 
1867, devoting himself to painting as a 
profession. He has been a regular exhib- 
itor at the Royal Academy since 1858. 
He conceives and executes with rare skill 
and excels in the story-telling qualities in 
which English lovers of art find delight. 


JoHN Howarp PARNELL, brother of the 
late Charles Howard Parnell, and member 
of Parliament for South Meath, has re- 
cently been in this country, and has talked 
most interestingly of the future of the 
Irish cause. He believes in his brother’s 
motto that “the young men of Ireland 
will be the future of Ireland,” and regards 
as a prime necessity to the future of nation- 
al success the promotion of industries that 
will give employment to the many and 
lessen the tide of emigration. With this 
end in view Mr. Parnell and his colleagues 
have from their private fortunes established 


QUEEN LOUISE, 
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certain industries in Ireland which, in 
this early stage, give employment to sev- 
eral thousand persons. ‘That the United 
States will contribute in no small degree 
to this revival in the industrial progress of 
the Green Island may be inferred from the 
fact that orders have been taken here that 
will keep six hundred persons employed 
for years in making heads and handles for 
canes and umbrellas from Irish furze. Mr. 
Parnell in his efforts has the hearty co- 
operation of the veteran Michael Davitt, 
and now that the old Home Rule move- 
ment, led by Jolfn Dillon and William 
O'Brien, has for the moment come to 
naught, the progress of the new movement 
will be watched with deepest interest on 
this side of the sea. 


ALGERNON C, SWINBURNE. 


To no American does the progress of 
the Cuban cause give greater pleasure than 
it does to Ethan Allen, who has been for 
many years a firm aud unswerving advo- 
cate of Cuban liberty. Mr. Allen, a de- 
scendant of Col. Ethan Allen of Revolution- 
ary fame, was born in New Jersey sixty 
years ago, and has made his home in New 
York City since he was fourteen years old. 
He graduated at Brown University in 
1860, and a little later was admitted to 
the bar. In 1861 he was made deputy 
United States district attorney for New 
York, under Lincoln, serving until 1869. 
Since that time, though unusually success- 
ful in the practice of his profession and 
ambitious for political preferment, he has 
held no office, for the reason, doubtless, 
that he has not the nature requisite to win 


QUEEN NATHALIE, 
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in party warfare—that is, the capacity to 
turn, and fawn, and promise, and betray. 
However, he stands for sturdy manhood 
and all that is best in American citizenship. 


NEW volume of poems by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne and a new drama by 
Henrik Ibsen are among the literary events 
of the hour. Swinburne’s latest verse 
shows a falling off from his former work, 
but Ibsen is as strong and purposeful as 
of old. A recent writer in an English 
magazine gives an interesting glimpse of 
Ibsen at his home in Christiania. He is 
described as a man of striking personality. 
His hair is long and gray and he wears it 
combed straight up from his forehead. 
The forehead itself is high, broad and 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


prominent. His whiskers are gray and 
bushy. He is a man of moods. The 
chosen few nearest him in Christiania let 
him go and come as he will and guard him 
from rather than expose him to the ap- 
proach of others. When he is inthe throes 
of composition he is well-nigh inaccessible. 
Ibsen is reputed to be a wealthy man as 
the term is used in Norway. The income 
from his books is large and has always 
been wisely invested. His son is married 
to a daughter of Bjornson, thus uniting 
the families of the two most distinguished 
men in Norway. 


THE party now gathered at Fredens- 
borg, in Denmark, brings together repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the royal families 
in Europe. The spouse of the venerable 
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King Christian, who presides over this 
annual gathering, is certainly a queen 
among women. Well stricken in years, 
she looks at least fifteen years younger 
than she is. Queen Louise has an excep- 
tionally bright and quick inteliigence, un- 
usual power of judgment, a highly gifted 
nature and a heart of gold. She wins 
with ease the hearts of all who come in 
contact with her. That no royal house 
has made for its children alliances so brill- 
iant, or thrown out so many shoots all 
over Europe, is due to her energy, good- 
ness and wisdom. She is, in a word, the 
“boss ” match-maker of the world. 


Younc King Alexander of Servia, who, 
rumor has it, would not object to an 
American heiress for a wife, is the son of 
one of the handsomest women in Eu- 
rope. Queen Natalie was the daughter 
of a Russian army officer and a girl of 
surpassing beauty when she was wooed 


‘and wedded by the disreputable Milan. 


Much of her beauty still remains, but her 
unfortunate experience should serve as a 
warning to any American girl anxious to 
wear a crown. Leaving that bauble out 
of consideration, young Alexander is not 
a desirable match. He is poor for a 
reigning prince, and still worse off for a 
king, and has no compensatory advan- 
tages of person or character. Moreover, 
even the half-civilized Servians would rise 
in rebellion at the idea of the queen’s 
throne being put up at auction, while the 


DUFFIELD OSBORN. 


ridicule and ostracism the poor girl would 
meet on every hand would soon make her 
sick of her bargain. 


AMONG our younger authors who are 
slowly but surely advancing to the front 
rank must be numbered Duffield Osborn, 
the novelist. Mr. Osborn was born in 
Brooklyn thirty-eight years ago, and was 
graduated at the Polytechnic Institute of 
that city in 1875. Hs was graduated with 
honors at Columbia in 1879, at the law 
school in 1881, and in the same year was 
admitted to the bar. He practised law in 
this city until 1892, since which time he 
has devoted himself exclusively to literary 
work. He is the author of “ The Spell of 
Ashtaroth,” “The Robe of Nessus” and 
A Mountain Moloch,” the last-named 
soon to be published, and a regular and 
valued contributor to the leading maga- 
zines and reviews. Mr. Osborn is the 
master of a trenchant and flexible style, 
and always has something fresh and strik- 
ing to say. 


THE death of Kate Field, already re- 
ferred to, leaves Anna Dickinson the last 
of a group of gifted women who a gen- 
eration ago achieved fame and success on 
the lecture platform. Miss Dickinson has 
been long in retirement, but, it is now an- 
nounced, will soon return to the field of 
her former triumphs. Her reappearance 
will be awaited with eagerness by a legion 
of old friends and admirers. 
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From a painting by Jan Van Beers. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


BY CECILE BRONN, 


CuHaPTER VII.—Continued. 


OR the first time Mariette had been 

present during a scene — and what a 
scene!+—between mother and son. She was 
speechless with terror, her lips were as 
white as the linen she was vainly trying to 
mend. It was not Mme. Paluel’s heartless 
speech that so affected her: she justly 
estimated her own worth, she knew herself 
to be a nobody. But could it be possible 
that he who held such high place in her 
thoughts, this being apart from all others, 
superior seemingly to all human weak- 
nesses, had fallen so desperately in love 
with Aleth Guepie, had held her by force 
in his embrace? Could it be really true 
that this wonderful girl, this creature high- 
ly privileged and inexpressibly blest, had 
one day felt on her cheeks the proud, im- 
perious lips of this man of men? For her 
this thought was an abyss in whose depths 
she lost herself—an ocean, and the water 
of that ocean was bitter. 

She was startled from her sorrowful 
reverie by the cuckoo’s voice striking nine 
o'clock and then beginning to sing, and 
yet more abruptly by Mme. Paluel, who, 
snatching the unfortunate shirt from her 
hands, said harshly : 

“What beautiful work you have done! 

Go off to bed, lazy hussy, if you cannot 
sew without such bungling !” 
_ She hastened to obey, and Mme. Paluel 
was left alone with her anger and the 
cuckoo, her eyes seeking its silent testi- 
mony, its unavailing sympathy. Half an 
hour later she too left the room. As she 
went through the kitchen, she looked about 
her with eager, gleaming eyes, hop'ng to 
discover some trace of disorder that would 
give her an opportunity to vent her wrath. 
But Catherine had been well instructed 
and carefully trained. Everything was in 
perfect order, pots and pans were scrupu- 
lously clean, the tables were white as soap 
and sand could make them, and the stew- 
pans hung, bright and shining, in a row 
against the wall. 

Mme. Paluel went up to her room, which 


was on the second floor. The balustrade 
seemed to shudder at her approach, and 
the stairs trembled beneath her ; it was a 
tempest that swept over them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE next day, in the course of the 
morning, Robert had an interview with 
Richard Guepie, at which Aleth was pres- 
ent. He told him what had taken place 
the evening before ; he admitted that his 
mother’s opposition was more determined 
than he had expected, that it would be 
hard to move her, and asked for six 
months’ delay. 

The proposition was not at all agreeable 
to Richard. He looked blank, he shook 
his head, he ventured on indignant re- 
monstrance. ‘The delay seemed much too 
long to him; he feared some accident, 
some unhappy ending of the romance. 
Aleth, at this interview, gave proof of a 
delicacy of feeling that was truly touch- 
ing and of the most absolute disinterested- 
ness. She pointed out to Robert all the 
annoyances to which he was about to ex- 
pose himself for her sake, and tried to in- 
duce him to give her up, at the same time 
looking up to him with her bright, alluring 
eyes and giving him to understand that the 
sacrifice would be far greater for her than 
forhim. But it was the wisest thing to do, 
and inclination should yield to duty. She 
implored him to let her go away as she 
had planned, and to forget her. He de- 
clared that he would rather die than give 
her up and entreated her to be patient for 
a little; and there was mingled rage and 
passion in his entreaties, for it angered 
him that he should have met with resist- 
ance. 

Finally, everything was _ satisfactorily 
arranged. The reprieve was granted, but 
Guepie declared that while affairs re- 
mained in this unsettled condition they 
should: see each other seldom and never 
alone; he must always be present. He 


announced his decision with the air of a 
stern but tender parent, who esteems his 
daughter’s happiness of greater worth than 
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all the riches of the world. In reality, he 
was looking at the situation from a mercan- 
tile point of view. No shopkeeper is will- 
ing to run any risk of accident before his 
goods are delivered and paid for; he 
knows there is no sale for damaged goods. 
“Yes, my fine fellow,” he said to himself, 
“| shall keep my eyes on you. You shall 
speak no fond words to her, you shall not 
once caress her, till you have placed the 
orange-blossoms on her head.” 

The last week of October passed away ; 
all through November it rained heavily ; 
then December brought the snow. With 
the coming of the new year, the weather 
moderated ; and there was an early spring 
with weather so mild that by the middle of 
February the yellow narcissus was in bloom 
in the woods and there were violets nest- 
ling at the foot of the giant oaks to whose 
branches the last year’s withered leaves 
still clung. But neither rain nor snow nor 
frost, neither the soft air of spring nor the 
breath of its early flowers made any change 
in two determined minds. Each waited 
for the other to yield, seeming to expect 
some change to be wrought by miracle. 
But there was no miracle: Providence is 
sparing of such exhibitions in this incred- 
ulous age. 

Life went on as usual with mother and 
son; they ate and drank together ; they 
bade each other good-morning at the 
breakfast - table, good - night when they 
went to bed. Their talk was brief, their 
voices hard and cold. Between the few 
remarks they interchanged were long min- 
utes of brooding silence. Mariette looked 
forward in terror from one meal to an- 
other. Sitting silent in her place, she 
glanced furtively from one to the other of 
those two faces that so plainly revealed 
two hostile wills, It seemed to her she 
must be crushed between them when these 
two rocks collided. 

Mariette had never seen Aleth Guepie 
face to face, and she wanted to see her, to 
examine narrowly the fatal creature who 
had destroyed forever the peace of Le 
Choquard and the happiness of Mariette 
Sorris. One evening Mme. Paluel, no one 
else being at hand, had sent her in great 
haste to execute some little commission in 
Mailly. As she was returning, lantern in 
hand, she noticed that there was a light in 
the’ Renommée and that the door was 
ajar. Artless and straightforward as she 
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was, she had recourse to stratagem now ; 
she blew out her lantern, and went into 
the tavern to relight it. Aleth sat at the 
counter, writing a letter for her father, 
who, while waiting to make her beauty 
serviceable, was turning her accomplish- 
ments. to account ; and she-very graciously 
acquiesced, for during this weary wait- 
ing there were times when her impatience 
gave way to feverish anxiety. Her head 
bent and her hair slightly ruffled, she 
was just rounding an a,’ when, seeing 
Mariette approach, she raised her head, 
and with a regal air passed her a match. 
Mariette gazed at her dazzled and as- 
tounded. This was a being far more 
wonderful, far more beautiful than she 
had imagined ; it seemed to her that if 
once a man should have the madness to 
look with love into those marvellous eyes 
they must hold him captive till his latest 
breath. 

She came out of the tavern so confused 
that for once she was awkward ; she stum- 
bled blindly against a heap of stones, the 
lantern fell from her hand, the light was 
extinguished and the glass broken, and 
she had some difficulty in finding it in 
the darkness. This misadyenture brought 
her a sharp reprimand, for Mme. Paluel 
vented her displeasure on every opportuni- 
ty and was more pitilessly severe than ever. 

If there was too little said in the dining- 
room at Le Choquard, much more than 
enough was said in the kitchen of La 
Renommée. Palmyre declared that their 
planning was all in vain, that the game 
was lost ; and she improved every oppor- 
tunity to laugh derisively at her husband’s 
eternal and absurd expectations, his wild 
flights of fancy, his castles in the air, the 
birds that fell ready roasted from the 
clouds. Under this raillery Richard began 
to grow disheartened and depressed. He 
had one day attempted to negotiate with 
Mme. Joséphine Paluel for a daily supply 
of milk, though he knew it was never sold 
at the farm in small quantities ; and Mme. 
Paluel, delighted with this opportunity of 
showing her contempt for him, had made 
her refusal so harsh and so decided that 
he could not forget it. 

“T am afraid your mother is right,” he 
said to Aleth. “This woman will never 
give in.” 

“ Patience, patience!” she replied. “We 
shall win in time.” 


eas 
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His daughter’s imperturbable assurance 
brought back in some degree his own, that 
his wife’s persistent incredulity had sha- 
ken. This made him all the more care- 
ful, however, to watch over his interests. 
Robert tried vainly to manage a ¢éfe-a- 
/éte; the father never failed to make his 
appearance, solemn and whining, impudent 
and fawning in turn. At times he began 
to think that he was obliged to pay too 
dearly for his future happiness; but a 
glance from Aleth’s alluring eyes or a sud- 
den, radiant smile would console him with 
the promise of happier times to come, 
which would recompense him a hundred- 
fold for all this weary waiting. 

_ The affair had long since been noised 
abroad. Guepie, conceiving that it was 
for his interest to make as much stir as 
possible about it, confided to every one 
that his daughter was miserably unhappy 
and sighed publicly over her trials and 
tribulations, reiterating a hundred times 


' daily that she had never been one to run 


after any man, that her suitor had sought 
her in her father’s house, had startled her 
from beneath her mother’s wing; in short, 
he filled the whole country with his com- 
plaints and his grievances. And the coun- 
try took as great an interest in the affair 
as did Verona in olden time in the quarrel 
of Montague and Capulet. Opinions were 
divided. Some held that the Guepies were 
artful intriguers, that their pretensions 
were ridiculous, that Le Choquard was too 
large a morsel for them to swallow; they 
declared that they would have their trouble 
for their pains. Others asserted that Mme. 
Paluel carried her head too high, and they 
laughed scornfully at the pride of the 
owners of the great farm, and took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to proclaim their 
belief in the equality of all men, high and 
low, rich and poor. 

If the men found the theme a fruitful 
one, to the women it was inexhaustible. 
The village laundry is the place to which 
all news is brought, and from which it is 
spread abroad ; where probable marriages 
and broken engagements, domestic troub- 
les and all the rest are freely discussed, 
truth becoming embellished and scandal 
deeper-dyed in the process. Under their 


laundry roof the Mailly gossips wagged 
their sharp tongues all the while they vig- 
orously pounded and paddled. 

The situation was becoming unbearable; 


it began to tell on Robert's health, robust 
as it was. He did not busy himself any 
the less in his fields and about his farm, 
for he had a will of iron; but he became 
nervous and irritable, there were great hol- 
lows in his cheeks, and, as Lesape said, he 
had grown as yellow as a quince. Lesape 
did not understand it. It never occurred 
to him that a sensible man could be swayed 
by any passion but the passion of self-in- 
terest, could grow thin and pale because he 
could not marry the woman that he loved. 
It might alter the case if the dowry were 
alarge one. Buta girl absolutely penni- 
less! Really, it was incomprehensible. 

Mme. Paluel, as well as Lesape, could 
see that her son’s health was failing, and 
she also was suffering from her long, self- 
imposed silence. The most insufferable 
of all troubles are those that are never 
spoken of. Her face had not grown sal- 
low, but her eyes gleamed with feverish 
brilliancy. One morning she had occasion 
to do some shopping in Brie, and improved 
the opportunity to visit Dr. Larrazet dur- 
ing his office hours. She ended a tearful 
appeal to the doctor’s sympathy by making 
him judge. “In my place,” she said. to 
him, “would you not doas I have done?” 

“T acknowledge, Mme. Paluel,” he re- 
plied, “that if I had a son I should not 
without anxiety see him marry an Aleth 
Guepie. I have no tixing forthe declasses ; 
I am persuaded that there are ten who 
turn out badly where one turns out well. 
Possibly I am right, and possibly I am mis- 
taken.” 

“T tell you,” she answered, “that I am 
sure as 1 am of living that she will come 
to some bad end. I watched her inchurch 
the other day. The devil is in her eye.” 

“T must confess, Mme. Paluel, that I 
have not your faculty of recognizing the 
devil in my neighbor’s eyes,” returned the 
doctor. “I have never seen this formida- 
ble personage, either there or elsewhere. 
1 believe,: moreover, if you desire my 
opinion, that good training and a good 
example can greatly influence a young 
girl’s life. If this marriage should take 
place 

“Tt will not take place !”’ she interrupt- 
ed, excitedly. 

“Tf it should, I say, it is very possible 
that, influenced by her affection and the 
watchful care of such a mother-in-law as 
you ” 4 
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“It is not of myself that I want to 
talk,” she interrupted again. 

Mme. Paluel had expected approval and 
sympathy ; she had not thought that any 
one would venture to advise her. 

“ Of whom, then?” 

“Of my son —of the foolish thing he 
wants to do, and must be prevented from 
doing.” 

“ But reflect, my dear madame. He 
has made you a great sacrifice in promis- 
ing not to marry without your consent ; 
for, as he is over thirty, after waiting a 
month for your consent, his marriage 
could be consummated without it.” 

“What is that, Dr. Larrazet?’’ she 
cried. “Go as far back as you will, you 
will find no Paluel or Larget marrying 
without his mother’s consent!” 

“ There was a Georges Larget. Unless 
I am mistaken, he left his home one fine 
day, and has never since been heard 
from.” 

She smiled disdainfully. “And you 
think my son capable of doing the same 
thing? One 
enough.” 

“T assure you, Mme. Paluel, that you 
have my sincerest sympathy. But I must 
say that a sensible woman and moreover 
so good a mother as you are——” 

“T tell you I did not come here to talk 
of myself. It is my son I am talking of— 
my son and this girl, who, if he marries 
her, will make him miserable. Do you not 
see that it is only a perverse caprice, a 
foolish fancy that will go as quickly as it 
came? Let him once understand the 
creature! He would have enough of it, 
he would repent his bargain in less than a 
fortnight. Dr. Larrazet,’’ she added im- 
pressively, recalling a phrase she had 
heard from the pulpit, “it is a love of the 
flesh and the devil.” 


“There you go again, Mme. Paluel! ° 


Do let the devil alone! For the rest, 
when the body is content, the spirit 
is likely to be very nearly so. The 
imagination, moreover, supplies all defi- 
ciencies, and your son has a vivid imagi- 
nation.” 

“T believe,” said Mme. Paluel, “that 
you must salt meat if you want to keep it, 
and the salt— What I want to say is 
that if salt keeps meat from spoiling, it is 
respect that makes attachments lasting. 
Could you make any one believe that my 
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son finds in this girl anything to re- 
spect?” She was silent for a moment, 
moving her fingers nervously, in evident 
embarrassment. Finaliy, looking search- 
ingly at Dr. Larrazet, she said, with an 
air of mystery, “ You are so wise, you doc- 
tors! Is there no medicine to cure such 
things?” 

The doctor laughed loud and long. He 
could offer her no drug, he told her, for 
use in such a case; there was but one 
remedy he knew of for lovers who were 
growing thin and pale, and that was to 
give them what they wanted. 

Mme. Paluel withdrew very much dis- 
satisfied, saying to herself that medicine 
was a worthless science or at least that 
Dr. Larrazet was not a very skilled phy- 
sician ; and she began to think seriously 
of going to Paris to consult one who was 
skilled. But an incident occurred the 
next day that absorbed all her attention 
and turned the current of her thoughts. 

As he passed through the courtyard, 
Robert saw Mariette with a goose in her 
grasp, holding it firmly with one hand, 
while with the other she did her best to 
strangle it, cramming meal through a tun- 
nel down its throat. 

“ How is this ?” he said. 
not fattened in the spring.” 

“It is for Easter,” she answered. 

“ Oh, very well,” he returned. “ But I 
shall not eat any of your goose. Would 
you like to know,” he added, as she looked 
at him with anxious eyes, “the panacea 
for all trouble? It is called absence.” 

He went off, leaving her in sorrowful 
meditation. She could not bear it; for- 
saking goose and mixture, she went in 
search of Mme. Paluel, whom she found 
standing on a chair in a roomy closet as- 
suring herself that the remainder of her 
preserves were in good condition. 

“Mme. Paluel! Mme. Paluel!” 

“ What is the matter? Is the house on 
fret” 

“Oh, Mme. Paluel, it is much worse than 
that,” answered Mariette, with an effort 
to recover her breath and her senses 
“Think of it! He means to goaway!” 

“Well, if he wants to go, let him go. 
There is nothing to hinder him.” 


“Geese are 


For a moment Mariette stood speech-. 


less, amazed that any one could retain 
composure when so tremendous a Catas- 
trophe was imminent. He was going frem 
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home, was going far away! What would 
the place be without him? A desert, a 
dreary, solitary waste, cold and dark asa 
world without a sun. 

“ But it is terrible, madame!” she went 
on. ‘ What will become of us?” 

“Oh, the wind will blow the same as 
ever, and the rain will fall,” replied Mme. 
Paluel coldly, “and the hens will lay just 
as many eggs.” 

“Is it possible that you will consent, 
madame?” stammered Mariette. ‘Is it 
possible ?” 

“He will not go, little fool! People 
say such things only to have them re- 
peated.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, madame. 
He has made up his mind. He said it so 
coldly! And when he says things cold- 
ly— Oh, I am sure that if you persist in 
refusing him— Oh, Madame Paluel, 
Madame Paluel, you must let him have 
his way!” 

Mme. Paluel was furious with indigna- 
tion that a Mariette Sorris should venture 
to interfere in state affairs. Never before 
had she been guilty of such improper con- 
duct, and only a disordered state of mind 
could explain it now. 

“Do you know what you are saying?” 
she answered, sharply. “What concern is 
it of yours? Stop chattering and leave 
the room!” 

Mariette went back to her work, think- 
ing that the world is very badly managed, 
since one has nearly always to choose be- 
tween two evils, and nearly always it is 
hard to decide which is the worse. 

Though Mme. Paluel had received with- 
out apparent emotion the alarming news 
that Mariette had brought her, she was in 
reality very much troubled by it ; for she 
knew that her son was quite capable of 


settling affairs in this decisive fashion. - 


From that day her anxiety preyed upon 
her. There was no need of telling her 
that a farm without a farmer is a kingdom 
without a king. Ifhe left her, nothing re- 
mained for his mother but to die, though 
she still felt strong and full of life. She 
was more than once on the point.of ques- 
tioning him, but her courage failed her. 
It requires a great deal of nerve to bring 
suddenly into conversation a subject that 
for months has been carefully avoided. 
But a week later, after dinner, Robert 
himself broke the long silence. Putting 


in his mother’s hand a letter he had just 
received, he said : 

“See what the sly creature has written 

These words were one of those insults 
that can never be forgotten, can never be 
banished from the heart they have once 
wounded. Every time he had sat down 
at the table he had drunk them with his 
wine, he had eatenthem with every mouth- 
ful he carried to his lips. 

Without a word she unfolded the letter, 
which was written in a beautiful English | 
hand, delicate and clear and flowing. It 
ran as follows : 


“My DEAR RoserRT: This can last no 
longer; it makes me too unhappy. Let us 
be sensible; let us give each other up. 
Your mother is very hard, very cruel to 
us; she treads our poor hearts under her 
feet like the mire of the streets. But I 
bear her no ill feeling, and I entreat you 
to submit to her decision. We must force 
ourselves to say a farewell that shall last 
forever. I promised to wait for you till 
the first of May, but I beg you to release 
me from my promise. I can bear this no 
longer. Mme. Blackmore has secured me 
a position in England, and urges me to 
come at once. This will please your 
mother, who so _ bitterly dislikes me, 
though I have done her no other wrong 
than to love you with all my heart. Adieu, 
Robert, and may God comfort us! 

“Your little ALETH, who loves you 
well, and who prays you to for- 
get her.” 


Mme. Paluel trembled and shivered as 
she read this note; the elegance of the 
flowing chirography startled her. She re- 
turned it, saying : 

“What answer have you made?” 

“T answered that I never release any 
one from a promise made me and that I 
shall hold her to her agreement. I shall 
stay here, however, only till the middle of 
April. I am not well, I feel the need of 
change, and Lesape is a man who can do 
the work of two.” 

“Where are you going ?” she asked ina 
tremulous voice. 

“Tam going back to the sea.” 

This was his other, his first love, as 
much to be dreaded as the second, and as 
thoroughly detested by Mme. Paluel. She 
sat in silence, while he continued ; 
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“ That will give me the change I need. 
I snall see Havre again. I shall stay there 
till the first of May, and on that day I 
shall give her back her liberty and at the 
same time take back my own.” 

A moment after he Neft the room, and 
Mariette with difficulty restrained herself 
from crying, “ You hear, madame! Was 
I not right? Don’t let him go, for if he 
goes he will never return.” But Mme. 
Paluel knew that she longed to speak, and 
held her silent with her eyes, looking down 
on her from her lofty height as an eagle 
might look at an impertinent cricket that 
had ventured to offer advice. 

He meant to go, she could no longer 
doubt it; and once he had seen the sea, 
what would happen? Mme. Paluel did 
not sleep that night, and the next day she 
felt that her will was yielding. Speaking 
to no one of her intention, she went to 
Melun and called on Mlle. Bardeche to 
make inquiries about Aleth Guepie, who 
had been for three years one of her 
pupils. Mme. Paluel might have been 
spared the trouble of this visit had she 
known of Mlle. Bardeche’s predilection 
to see all her pupils, past and present, 
in the most favorable light. She always 
said, and seemed to believe, that she 
was extremely fastidious in her choice 
of pupils, that hers was an institution 
where were received only those young 
girls most happily endowed by nature 
and by circumstance, the fairest flowers 
of humanity. She had also persuaded 
herself that her pupils acquired not only 
a knowledge of the elements of all sci- 
ences and of the usages of good socie- 
ty, but were firmly grounded in all the 
virtues as well; and these virtues she 
guaranteed to be of fast color, incapable 
of any change, proof against all accident, 
never the worse for wear. 

Mme. Paluel’s persistent questioning 
was all in vain. She asked if it were not 
true that Aleth Guepie was a little deceit- 
ful, if she had not a pronounced taste for 
extravagance, an irresistible propensity for 
coquetry. Mlle. Bardeche replied rather 
sharply that if Aleth Guepie had brought 
to Le Gratteau any little failings, any un- 
pleasant traits of character, she had car- 
ried none of them away. She delicately 
insinuated further that if there were 
question of marriage, the man who wed- 
ded this dear child would be quite right in 
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attributing his good fortune to the wise 
instructress who had so well performed 
her work. 

Her last hope gone, Mme. Paluel re- 
turned, almost vanquished. Easter was 
drawing near. She went to confession, 
and revealed to the curé of Mailly, with 
no attempt at reservation, her mental 
struggles, her sufferings, her doubts. The 
curé pointed out to her that it was pos- 
sible that pride rather than maternal so- 
licitude had awakened her resistance ; that 
she had apparently been chosen for the 
good work of taking a life still young and 
innocent from influences that in time 
could not have failed to corrupt it; in 
short, he repeated, in his way, what Dr. 
Larrazet had already said, representing to 
her that, if she could bring herself to feel 
for Aleth Guepie a mother’s watchful love, 
her daughter-in-law, nurtured by her 
teaching, and having only good examples 
before her eyes, could not fail to become 
an exemplary woman. 

The curé of Mailly gave excellent ad- 
vice, but he did not understand Mme. 


Paluel ; he asked her to perform impossi- 


bilities. Beaten on every side, she saw 
that she must yield. But how bitter the 
necessity! She went home, her heart re- 
belling wildly all the way. But it was her 
last struggle. She did not speak a word 
all the evening, she was busy with her 
sorrowful thoughts. But her throbbing 
pulses beat slower and slower, and finally 
all other feelings were lost in a resignation 
as helpless as despair. 

The next day, in the afternoon, when 
she was alone in her room, mechanically 
putting things in order, hardly knowing 
what she did, her son came in to make 
some necessary inquiry. She did not an- 
swer, but, turning, looked anxiously at his 
sallow face, his sunken cheeks. 

“So you are really ill?” she said, 
hoarsely. ‘She makes men ill, this girl ?” 

He saw the change had come, and he 
grew dizzy with sudden joy. 

“Yes, I am ill,” he replied—*so ill 
that I can no longer stay here and live.” 

“ Marry her, then, and marry her quick- 
ly,” she said, “since that. alone can keep 
you from dying or from going away. But 
I will go; you will be happy without me.” 

“Never!” he cried. “If you were to 
leave Le Choquard, you would not live six 
months.” 
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“ May God be with us!” she murmured, 
sinking into her chair. “Whatever may 
happen, I wash my hands of it.” 

He sprang to her side, he sat down be- 
side her, he put both arms around her, 
he told her over and over again that she 
was his own beloved mother, the best little 
mother in the world, that he loved her a 
hundred times better than ever before, 
that he would do all things to make her 
happy. But she withdrew from his em- 
brace, and, unfastening the cord from 
which her keys were hung, passed them to 
him, weeping. 

“ Bring them to her,” she said, “and let 
her come and reign here.” 

He remonstrated, he reproached her 
tenderly, he made her take back the keys, 
fastening them on himself. He declared 
that her keys should be hers always, and 
hers alone, and her house as well, and her 
poultryyard and dairy; that there should 
be no change anywhere, except that there 
. would be in the house one more to love 
her. 

“You do not know Aleth,” he added; 
and bending low, he whispered in her ear, 
“Shall I bring her to you?” 

“Not yet!” she cried, involuntarily, 
starting as though she had received a blow. 
Then reflecting that, since she was doomed 
to drink this biiter cup, it was better to 
drink it at once, she murmured, “Do as 
you will. All things are alike to me now.” 

He went off like an arrow, and soon she 
heard a carriage rolling across the paved 
courtyard. Her love of order was so great 
that no disorder could disturb it. Likea 
martyr, carefully arraying herself in fair 
garments that she may go decently to her 
death, she bathed her face and her hands 
with the greatest care, replaced her cap 
with one all fresh and new, put on her 
brown silk dress, her robe of ceremony, 
took off her pattens and put on boots in- 
stead. Then she went down the staircase, 
muttering, step by step, “His will, not 
mine, be done.” She went into the living- 
room, assured herself that nothing was 
out of place, and seated herself in her arm- 
chair, waiting there motionless, her eyes 
fixed on the door, saying to herself, “An- 
other moment, and that girl will come in.” 

Again she heard the carriage, driven 
with reckless speed, and the door opened, 
and that girl came in. She was very 
pale, she was deeply moved, but heaven 
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was in her eyes, and the smile of an angel 
on her lips. Before Mme. Paluel had 
time to think, she had fallen on her 
knees beside her, she had taken both her 
hands, and she was saying, in a broken 
voice: 

“ How good you are! Oh, madame, how 
good youare! WhatshallIsay? I know 
well what gratitude I owe you, and I shall 
be grateful my life long. But my heart is 
so full that I cannot find words to express 
myself. But I will be a daughter to you. 
I will have no other will than yours, your 
wishes shall be mine. People have told 
you, perhaps, that I am frivolous and 
heartless. You shall see how false this is !’" 
She kissed the passive hands she held. 
«“ But you must kiss me, too. I shall not 
be content till you have kissed me. Oh, 
madame, I implore you!” i 

This was too much, this was more than 
she could bear. Mme. Paluel struggled 
with herself for an instant, once more in 
her heart she repeated the words, “ Not 
my will, but Thine, be done!” then, bend- 
ing over the face she would gladly have: 
annihilated with one glance of her eyes,. 
she touched with her dry lips as reluctant-- 
ly as she would have touched with them 
the cold skin of a serpent. The supreme 
sacrifice was accomplished. She rang for 
Catherine, ordered her to bring coffee 
and cream and cakes with certain blue- 
flowered, gold-bordered cups never taken 
from their shelves but on special occa- 
sions. 

They ate and drank, and all the while 
she was saying to herself, “ Oh, my God, 
this is only the beginning! ‘That face will 
be always before my eyes, and always 
I must keep silence!” Aleth lavished her 
angelic smiles, and once, noticing that she 
seemed looking for something, was in- 
spired with the idea that it must be a foot- 
stool, and flew to bring it and to place it 
As for Robert, delicate- 
ly solicitous for her maternal jealousy, 
he hardly once looked away from his 
mother, he seemed to think only of her, 
and when Aleth took leave, he went with 
her only to the door. 

But afew moments later he stealthily - 
left the house. Aleth was walking along 
the highroad, her head held high, her eyes 
shining. He went across the fields, walk- 
ing rapidly until he overtook her. She 
had not heard him coming, she was taken 
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by surprise, and uttered a little frightened 
scream, as on the day he had first kissed 
_her. There was no one to see them now, 
and she lifted her face to his, and their lips 
Robert lost all consciousness of time 
and place, and the joy he had waited for 
so long swelled his heart almost to burst- 
ing. She went on her way dazed, like him, 
with joy, happy to be thus loved, exulting 
over the thought of her coming marriage, 
longing to cry aloud to all the universe, 
“ He is mine—he and all that he has!” 
Robert stood motionless in the dusty 
road, following her with his eyes. By the 
effect of some strange illusion a little 
woman, not five feet high, seems some- 
times to occupy so much space that she 
hides from one the earth and everything 
on it, she fills the world ; and when she 
turns to smile, however short may be the 
distance from her chin to her hat-brim, 
it seems that life will not be long 
enough for gazing on this face, that its 
charms, its bewildering delights, can never 
be exhausted ; that it has secret depths 
that never can be sounded, infinite as the 
sky and its shining stars. Aleth turned 
and disappeared, and he slowly retraced 
his steps, coming to the conclusion, for the 
first time, that he had nothing to regret in 
his life, that it had been wisely ordered 
and controlled. What cared he now for 
Captain Barrelet and his famous Adelaide ? 
He had found something better far. He 
looked complacently about his fields ; they 
seemed to him broad and rich and smiling 
with plenty, and in thought he laid them 
at the feet of her he loved. He followed 
with contented gaze his toiling ploughs, 
for they toiled for her. He noticed a 
sower at work in the field—a beginner 
evidently, for his steps were uneven, he 
performed awkwardly the slow, impressive 
gesture that seems part of some mysterious 
rite or solemn sacrament. Robert went 
over to him to show him how the work 
should be done. He fastened about his 
neck the large linen apron holding the 
seed, folded its lower end about his left 
arm, and commenced to walk slowly and 
steadily, sowing the seed as he went, his 
face to the wind. It seemed to him it was 


his heart the spring breeze was caressing, 
his hopes he was sowing in the fertile soil ; 
and wherever a grain had fallen to earth, 
‘he could see it put forth tender golden 
shoots. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A STRONG character, once resigned to 
the inevitable, instead of seeking delay, de- 
sires only to hasten itscoming. The worst 
of certain calamities is their accompanying 
detail, and Mme. Paluel was so constituted 
that these accessories of evil tormented 
her more grievously than the evil itself. 
She knew that for miles around every one 
was talking of this marriage, and she be- 
lieved, as the Turkish proverb says, that 
the more you bruise garlic the more 
strongly it smells. She would have liked 
to hide in some dark hole till all was over, 
and to come back to Le Choquard sorrow- 
fully certain that the deed was done. 

Her son was anxiously attentive to her. 
He watched her wistfully, he could not do 
enough for her to recompense her for the 
sacrifice she had made; for he knew what 
long and bitter suffering it had cost her. 
But nothing could rouse her from a de- 
spairing calm that seemed to call down 
Heaven’s pity on her dumb anguish. He 
consulted her about everything, but she 
only ‘replied, “Do as you like,” all her 
manner seeming to say that in face of a 
deed so monstrous an. enormity more or 
less was of small account. 

She had always occupied with her son a 
suite of rooms on the second floor. With- 
out saying anything to him of her intention, 
she commenced to move out her furniture, 
taking away one by one her canopied bed- 
stead, her black-walnut wardrobe, her rush- 
bottomed chairs, her striped draperies, 
her yellow velvet arm-chair, her family 
portraits, the box-tree branch, and the 
holy-water basin hanging against the wall. 
All her belongings she carried down to a 
room on the first floor, adjoining Mariette’s, 
that had been called the guest-chamber. 
When everything had been removed, she 
looked for the last time about the bare 
room, so long her own, that she must now 
abandon to a stranger, and said to her 
son, “Furnish it to suit yourself. You 
know what she likes.” 

On one occasion Robert came in, saying, 
“T have just met Dr. Larrazet, and have 
invited him to serve as witness at the 
wedding, and he has accepted.” 

“But the other witness?” questioned 
Mme. Paluel. “If I were you, Robert,” she 
went on, clicking her knitting-needles, “I 
would put up with Lesape.” 
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He understood her meaning, he knew all 
the deep malice those few words contained, 
and he answered calmly, “ You are right. 
One man is as good as anether.” 

Two days later, as he was passing 
through the woods of La Roseraie, some 
one called him by name. He turned, and 
saw coming toward him, mounted on a 
beautiful chestnut, a tall young man whom 
he had known since his childhood, but 
whom of late he had seen only at intervals. 
It was Raoul Marquis de Montailly, who 
had come on a visit of inspection, to assure 
himself that his new gamekeeper, Poly- 
dore Guepie, was paying proper attention 
to his pheasants. 


Marquis Raoul was hardly twenty-five, 


though he seemed older. He always 
looked fatigued, his smile was melancholy 
and the hair above his forehead was al- 
ready growing thin. He thought himself 
very well as he was, however. It did not 
displease him to know that any one could 
tell at a glance that life had nothing more 
to teach him, that he was experienced in 
all the ways of the world. He spent only 
the hunting season at Montailly. People 
would say when they saw him, “ Look ! 
there comes Marquis Raoul on his chest- 
nut.” But this was all. No one spoke 
either good or ill of him, no one knew 
either good or ill of him. His manners 


were perfect, he was courteous and affable , 


always, he was fond of practising the virt- 
ues that cost him nothing. 

It must be acknowledged that he had 
some excuse. His childhood had been 
unhappy, and in resolutely pursuing pleas- 
ure he was only making up for lost time. 
His father had been very strict with him, 
and he had been his own master only four 
years. After a long life of pleasure, this 
father, of whom he did not like to think, 
was suddenly converted, and the strange- 
ness of this conversion had given rise to 
the report that he was insane, which was 
not altogether true. He was one of those 
peculiarly constituted men who take ref- 
uge from the scenes of revolution in mys- 
ticism ; who, because they see things that 
displease them in this world, wish to live 
wholly in the other. Disgusted with poli- 
tics he had plunged into theology. Leav- 
ing forever the radical and atheistic Paris 
he abhorred, shaking its dust from off his 
feet, he buried himself at Montailly, where 
he lived in systematic seclusion, devoting 
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incredible sums to the restoration of his 
magnificent chateau that was fast falling 
in ruin. He had an oratory built also, 
and a Calvary, and a Way of the Cross, 
which he ascended on his knees the Ash 
Wednesday of every year, and forced his 
wife to share inthe holy exercise. Thirty 
years younger than her husband, she 
found this life hard to bear; but he ac- 
commedated himself to it without diffi- 
culty. He never went outside his park, 
and no one was allowed to enter it. 

He was thought an old fool, and called 
“the old mummy ” bythe country people ; 
and certainly the old man, whose mysti- 
cism had left him only his skin and bones, 
looked like some embalmed Pharaoh. No 
tyrant ever had a more determined will, 
and he recompensed himself for his volun- 
tary humiliations by exercising it despoti- 
cally. His wife finally became accustomed 
to his ways ; his son, if he made any such 
attempt, never succeeded. He had had 
him educated by the Jesuits, and in his 
vacations he brought him to Salette, hav- 
ing vowed to devote to the service of the 
Lord this spotless sacrifice. The young 
man, however, had little sympathy with 
his father’s sacrificial project, and amused 
himself as well as he could in the shadow 
of solemn mysteries. Happily, his father 
knew nothing of his doings, and preserved 
unshaken faith in his unsullied innocence. 
If he had suspected anything, there would 
have been exciting times at Montailly. It 
will not be difficult to believe that when 
this devout old man breathed his last it 
soon became apparent how little his son 
resembled him, how strong was his dispo- 
sition to view every question from an 
exactly opposite standpoint, and to be act- 
uated in everything he did by totally dif- 
ferent motives. 

Dr. Larrazet was right in saying to 
Mme. Paluel that we rarely inherit virtues 
or vices from which we have suffered. 
Raoul de Montaille had suffered much 
from his father’s mysticism. The trials of 
his youth had led him to conclude that it 
is the first duty of a marquis to belong to 
the age he lives in, to hold no extreme 
opinions, especially when he derives no 
benefit from them ; from the same source he 
drew the further conclusion that at a time 
when a man’s worth is reckoned Ly the 
amount of ready money in his possession, 
it is folly to squander one’s fortune in re- 
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storing an old chateau. He’ did not sell 
his ; it would not have repaid the expen- 
ditures already made ; besides, being fond 
of hunting, he did not want to part with 
his park and his preserves. But he knew 
how to make use of his name in forming 
connections in the financial world. He 
was cautious and calculating. The neg- 
lect of small gains was not one of his fail- 
ings. In short, in Marquis Raoul de 
Montailly were an aristocrat and a bour- 
geois, and the two lived together on the 
best of terms. He had a high-bred air 
and bearing and delicate and beautifully 
shaped hands ; there was something cour- 
teous in his haughtiness, and something 
haughty in his courteousness ; and he was 
an accomplished and chivalrous gentle- 
man ; that was the aristocratic part of him. 
On the other hand he worshipped money, 
and never spent it lavishly ; he knew how 
to get it and how to keep it ; he mingled 
arithmetical anxieties with the most reck- 
less dissipations, showing a_ preference 
always for amusements that cost little 
and lasted long; that was his bourgeois 
dart. 

Raoul de Montailly and Robert Paluel 
had been much together in their childhood. 
The chateau and the farm were more than 
three miles apart, but La Roseraie served 
as a bond of union. . They met each other 
there, and the future marquis, eluding the 
strictest surveillance, contrived many a 
rendezvous with the farmer's son, five 
years older than himself, who initiated him 
into the secrets of his precocious experi- 
ence, and told him how to spend his time 
agreeably. They went hunting for crows’ 
nests together, they fished for frogs, they 
gave chase to hedgehogs. ‘Then for some 
vears they lost sight of each other, and 
Robert went away. Soon after he re- 
turned he was surprised by a call from his 
old playfellow, who made it a point never 
to neglect an advantageous acquaintance, 
having by some instinct discovered that 
one often has need of aid from a social in- 
ferior. 

As he was as fond of partridges as of 
pheasants, the Marquis de Montailly hired 
the Choquard shooting every year, though 
Robert could easily have obtained a higher 
price than he offered. He had been think- 


ing for some time that Robert Paluel might | 


render him a service. He secretly aspired 
to election to the Chamber of Deputies, 
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being persuaded that his business transac- 
tions would be benefited thereby. Robert 
was a man who could materially aid him, 
being influential and much esteemed, and 
the marquis hoped to secure his support in 


the election : it would be a trump card _ to 


play, and he wanted to hold all the trumps. 
As for political opinions, he had none as 
yet ; he was waiting to learn which would 
best suit his constituents, and he hoped for 
useful advice from Robert on the subject. 
There was abundance of time, it is true ; 
but he meant to take every possible pre- 
caution against defeat, and had already 
begun operations. 

“T have good reason to be vexed with 
you,” said he, holding out his hand to 
Robert. ‘You are about to be married, 
and I know nothing about it.” 

“It seems that you do know about it, 
my lord.” 

“ What day have you fixed for the wed- 
ding?” 

“Two weeks from to-day, the 26th of 
May.” 

“T shall come from Paris expressly to 
be present. Pray invite me, or I shall 
come uninvited.” 

“ You honor me too highly,” said Robert; 
for it mattered very little to him whether 
or not there was a marquis among his 
wedding guests. 

“But we are old friends,” Raoul went 
on, with as much animation as his absolute 
indifference permitted, “and it seems to 
me we should be able to ccunt upon each 
other. ‘The fact is, if I had known of this 
sooner I should have solicited your per- 
mission to act as witness.” 

Robert looked at his old friend to see if 
he were in earnest, for these last words 
had arrested his attention. Accident 
seemed to have provided him with an ad- 
mirable means of silencing his mother, who 
seemed to believe that he had no choice in 
the matter, but must of necessity ask Le- 
sape. 

“It is for your lordship to decide,” he 
replied. “I have as yet but one witness 
engaged.” 

Marquis Raoul was caught. He pro- 
nounced sentence upon himself with the 
best possible grace, and, thanking Robert 
for granting him this privilege, rode off. 

“Unless you are particular about Le- 
sape,” said Robert to his mother that even- 
ing, “I think we shall be able to dispense 
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with his assistance. A second witness has 
volunteered his services.” 

is it?” 

“ Monsieur the Marquis Raoul de Mon- 
tailly.” 

“He was laughing at you!” she cried. 

“T have known him for a long while,” 
replied Robert, “ and I fancy that he has 
good reasons for not laughing at me.” 
And he left his mother to her surprise. 

To marry a Guepie and to have a mar- 
quis for witness! Mme. Paluel was be- 
wildered. The universe was getting out 
of order. 

There was quite as much excitement at 
the Renommée as at Le Choquard. As soon 
as the day had been fixed Aleth wrote a 
letter in her most elegant style to Mme. 
Blackmore, who was still in Italy, announc- 
ing the event, and certain insinuations easy 
of comprehension accompanied the an- 
nouncement. Mme. Blackmore sent a 
check for two thousand francs, giving Aleth 


-to understand, however, that this must be 


her last appeal. 

From that time there was nothing but 
coming and going. Three times a week at 
least mother and daughter went to Paris, 
to go from store to store, examining, dis- 
cussing, bargaining, and in the evening 
coming back in triumph to the Renommée 
with their purchases, over which all the 
Mailly gossips, gathered there for the pur- 
pose, became.wild with wonder and faint 
with envy. Aieth affected indifference to 
their ecstasies and their secret jealousies 
alike, but drunk it all in as greedily as a 
hungry child drinks milk. But even she 
became excited when the wedding presents 
came. This time Robert had not con- 
sulted his mother ; dresses, ornaments, 
jewelry—nothing had appeared to him too 
beautiful for his idol’s shrine. 

Like him, she had been busy selecting 
witnesses, but her only embarrassment had 
been that she had too many to choose 
from. Public sentiment is easily changed, 
people who are prospering succeed in 
everything. It had not been possible to 
resist the urgent solicitations of the baker 
of Mailly, who was an important persdn- 
age and distantly related, not to mention 
the fact that they owed him money. But 
Aleth refused all others. She had learned 
that Mme. Blackmore, who had recently ar- 
rived in Paris, intended to pass two or three 
weeks at Mailly before leaving for Eng- 


land; and again taking her pen, she elo-. 
quently represented how fully her dear 
godmother would redeem all her pledges 
by prevailing upon M. Blackmore to sup- 
port her with his presence during the in- 
teresting and solemn ceremony so soon to 
take place. Mme. Blackmore again granted 
her goddaughter’s request, which this time 
put her to no expense. Everything about 
this marriage was to be unprecedented- 
ly strange; for witnesses, a physician, 
a baker, a marquis and an Englishman. 
There had been many marriages at Mailly, 
but never in the memory of man had an 
Englishman appeared at one. M. Black- 
more was to be an altogether novel dec- 
oration. 

Proud of her presents, her trousseau 
and her Englishman, absorbed in her prep- 
arations, dizzy with happiness, Aleth lived 
in air, in space, far beyond the reach of 
the common cares of existence. When her 
lover was with her, he often repeated three 
times over the same question before she 
noticed that he was speaking ; but when 
she finally became aware of it, she amply 
atoned for her negligence by lifting her 
radiant face to his to be covered with 
kisses. 

The 26th of May came at last. Dreaded 
or desired, all days, whatever they may 
bring, come at last. The sky was a pure, 
deep blue, not a cloud from horizon to 
horizon. Mme. Paluel thought this ab- 
surd. The cocks. awoke earlier than usual, 
and never had they crowed so trium- 
phantly ; they seemed to be announcing 
gladness and glory and utter bliss. Mme. 
Paluel thought them impertinent; she 
would willingly have wrung all their necks. 
She sighed, and her sigh was deep and 
long, for she knew that until evening she 
could not sigh again. She must wear a 
smiling face, she must allow no one to 
read her deepening sorrow in her eyes. 

From the church all the assembly with 
the exception of Mme. Paluel, who re- 
turned home on the pretext that she must 
be ready to receive her guests, repaired to 
La Renommeée, where a collation awaited 
them ; then they set out again, and at six 
o’clock precisely reached Ie Choquard. 
One by one the carriages rolled into the 
the courtyard, deposited their load, and 
went out through the vaulted passage- 
way. 

To be continued. 
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IN THE MEDICINE BOW MOUNTAINS. 


A VERITABLE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 


BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, “THE POET SCOUT.” 


EW, if any, better hunting-grounds 
exist in America than can be found 
in the Medicine Bow range of mountains 
in Wyoming Territory. It is a veritable 
sportsman’s paradise—wooded slopes, well- 
watered cafions and open meadows of the 
great chain of hills abounding with the 
lordly elk and black-tail deer, while the 
foothills and plains at the base of the 
range afford pasturage for thousands of 
fleet-footed antelope. The brown and cin- 
namon bear, the latter an ugly creature to 
handle when wounded, are also found in 
considerable numbers, while the sparkling 
streams in the great cafions are filled with 
mountain trout. 

I left Fort Steele one lovely September 
morning in charge of a party of six enthu- 
siastic hunters—Sir John Rae Read, an 
English baronet; Lieutenant Piercy, of the 
Britisharmy; Mr. Littlejohn and Mr. Fouts, 
of London; “Archie,” a Scottish piper in 
Sir John’s employ, and Mr. Frank Denny, 
a young tenderfoot lawyer from the East, 
a relative of Mr. Fouts. We were splen- 
didly mounted on thoroughly trained na- 
tive horses, and fully supplied with camp 
equipage and provisions carried on the 
backs of a half dozen pack-horses. 

In high spirits we left the fort behind us 
and headed in a southeasterly direction 
toward the range, some forty miles distant, 
though in that clear atmosphere the rugged 
peaks seemed but a dozen miles away. 

Sir John was a noted sportsman, having 
shot for a dozen or more seasons alter- 
nately in India and America, but the other 


members of the party had never fired - 
~ at a point about half way between the fort 


at any four-footed game larger than a 
squirrel or a rabbit. In the first five miles 
I fully sized up the party. Sir John, a 
sturdy, plain-spoken Englishman, who 
cared as little for his rank as he cared for 
the fit of his rough woollen shirt; Lieuten- 
ant Piercy, a good fellow, but inclined to 
be dydishly fastidious in dress; Mr. Little- 
john, a restless, nervous man who persist- 
ed in robbing many of his words of the 
letter h and contributing it to others that 


had no earthly use for it; Mr. Fouts, a 
well-to-do English gentleman who came to 
this country for sight-seeing and sport; 
Archie, a good-natured Scotchman, faith- 
ful in his attentions to his employer, and 
Denny, the youthful Jaw sharp, who 
thought Blackstone might have been good 
enough in his day, but was not to be com- 
pared with the legal lights of the present 
era. He was a braggart of the most pro- 
nounced type, and almost the first ques- 
tion he addressed to me was: 

“ Guide, do you think we will encounter 
any Indians on this trip?” 

I assured him that the possibility of do- 
ing so was so remote as to be not worthy 
of a passing thought, as the Utes were 
lying quietly and contentedly on their res- 
ervation on White River, and the Arrapa- 
hoes seldom came so far north as the 
range toward which we were headed. 

“J am sorry to hear that,” he said, “ for 
a scrimmage with Indians has been the 
one paramount desire of my life.” 

“If a beastly savage should ’appen to 
’ang your scalp in his belt you wouldn’t 
feel so hanxious to meet the next one, 
don't you know,” said Fouts with a good- 
natured smile. “I’m ’untin helk, not Hin- 
dians.” 

“Don’t you feel any solicitude regarding 
my scalp. It’ll take a good one to get it,” 
retorted the lawyer. 

The thought flashed through my brain 
that it would be no harm to teach the 
young boaster a lesson, and I resolved 
to do so if an opportunity presented itself. 

We reached the crossing of Pass Creek 


and the foothills of the range at noon, and 
halted for dinner and to allow our horses 
to graze. Away down the creek valley we 
sighted a band of antelope, and Sir John, 
to whom was accorded the honor of firing 
the first shot, succeeded in getting within 
range and brought down a fine buck. 
Archie soon gathered enough drift-wood 
for a fire, and while the water for coffee 
was heating each man broiled a piece 
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of antelope meat over the coals. The ride 
-in the bracing air had whetted our ap- 
- petites to a keen edge, and never was 
a meal more thoroughly enjoyed. After 
the repast pipes were lighted, and lying on 
the grass with heads pillowed on our sad- 
dles, we whiled away an hour smoking and 
chatting and listening to Denny’s descrip- 
tion of a row wherein he claimed to have 
played an important and heroic part in 
dispersing a desperate mob. 
* * * * * * 

About four o’clock in the afternoon I 
was riding with Sir John a little in ad- 
vance of the party, when he said: 

“TI feel that we are going to have a very 
successful hunt, lad. 
queer feeling, a presentiment that has 
often come to me, and it always presaged 
good luck.” 

Before I could reply a band of five 
noble elk came out of a ravine a short dis- 
tance to our left, gave one startled look at 
us and dashed away. We were not ex- 
pecting such game so far down from the 
mountains, and our rifles were strapped to 
our saddles. Before we could loosen them 
the elk had disappeared over a low hill, out 
of range. 

“Confound our stupid eyes!” the old 
man said, with a look of astonishment. 
“Was there ever a more beautiful chance 
for a shot?” 

“Never mind, Sir John, we will get a 
chance at them yet. Wait here a moment,” 
I answered. 

Galloping back to our companions, I in- 
structed them to move ahead in the same 
general direction along the higher ground. 
I knew the elk would keep a lookout 
for the party, and if it moved along and 
showed no disposition to molest them, 
would soon get over their alarm and go to 
feeding. 

Returning to Sir John, I explained to 
him my plan, and putting spurs to our 
horses, we dashed down the gulch which 
ran in the direction taken by the game. 
For fully half a mile we followed the dry 
waterway, when, on turning a bend which 
revealed a strip of country ahead, we saw, 
a quarter of a mile distant, the band of elk 
on a hill-top watching the movements 
of our companions on the trail. Dismount- 
ing from our horses, we concealed our- 
selves behind the bank of the gulch and 
watched the lordly animals. They formed 
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a beautiful picture as they stood with 
heads erect, the great antlers of the bulls 
sharply outlined against the sky. Motion- 
less they stood, every eye bent in the same 
direction, every ear inclined toward the 
moving party getting further and further 
away on the trail. 

Old and experienced hunter though he 
was, Sir John quivered with excitement as 
he gazed upon the picture. 

“Cawn’'t we work around and get acrack 
at them from the other side, lad? I fear 
they may take alarm and run away.” 

“No, Sir John,” I replied, “we can 
never succeed in getting within range 
while they occupy that high position. We 
must lie here and be patient until they 
move again. As soon as they are satisfied 
that the party they are watching are mov- 
ing further away their suspicions will be 
allayed, and they will seek the lower ground 
where grass is more abundant.” 

For about ten minutes, which seemed an 
hour to us, the animals kept up their scru- 
tiny, and then, one by one, dropped their 
vigilant attitude and moved slowly and 
carelessly about on the brow of the hill, 
one of them occasionally raising his head 
and casting a quick glance in the direction 
in which the party had gone. ‘Then,slowly 
and with an evident feeling*of security, 
they disappeared from our view on the 
opposite side of the hill. 

“ Now to the saddle,” I said. “ We will 
follow the gulch until we reach the base 
of the hill, and ride cautiously around the 
western slope until we again sight our 
game.” 

Springing into the saddle we dashed 
forward until we reached a spot near the 
base of the hill, when we left the guich and 
moved cautiously around to a position 
from which we could secure a view of the 
lower ground beyond. 

On reaching the brow of the ridge we 
peered cautiously over, sweeping the coun- 
try with our eyes. I was about to give 
exclamation to an utterance of disappoint- 
ment when, just over the crest of a low 
ridge five hundred yards away, I saw a 
pair of huge antlers rise into view, and 
quickly disappear again. Making known 
my discovery to my companior I bade 
him remain where he was and moved slow- 
ly up the ridge, keeping my eyes on the 
spot where I knew the game was located. 

I soon obtained a clear view of the band, 
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which had halted in a small grassy spot at 
what looked to be a spring of water. ‘Two 
of the animals were lying down, while the 
other three were quietly feeding, uncon- 
scious of danger. 

Making a hasty survey of the lay of the 
land I noted that the low ridge near the 
band would afford excellent cover, and 
returning to where Sir John was lying 
chafing with impatience I explained the 
situation to him. Mounting our horses 
we moved a short distance down the ridge, 
crossed its crest and pushed swiftly toward 
the lower ridge from which we hoped to 
get a shot. The Western horse is always 
so trained that when the bridle rein is 
thrown over his head and allowed to hang 
to the ground in front he will stand as if 
hitched, and leaving our horses in that 
position we crawled cautiously forward. 

Gaining the crest of the ridge we peeped 
over, and there, not more than seventy- 
five yards distant, was the band, as yet 
unconscious of the presence of danger. 
Prostrating ourselves flat on the ground 
we crawled up until we could level our 
rifles over the crest of the ridge. 

“Now, Sir John,” I whispered, “you 
take that bull to the left, and I will give it 
to the other bull lying down near by. 
When you are ready count three, and pull 
on the word ‘three.’ 

He levelled his long double-barrel Eng- 
lish rifle on the animal designated, while 
the muzzle of my Winchester pointed to 
the bull which I had selected. 

“ One—two—THREE !” 

Our rifles rang out simultaneously. The 
bull at which Sir John had fired made two 
or three lunges forward, staggered, and 
fell heavily tothe ground. My bullsprung 
to its feet with a snort of alarm and pain 
and gazed about in a dazed manner, then 
planted its feet firmly in a bracing position 
and stood motionless and defiant. The 
three unhurt animals dashed off like the 
wind. 

“ Pretty work, Sir John,” Icried. “ Your 
bull is dead, and mine has received a mor- 
tal shot. Let us mount and get over 
there.” 

“Are they not beauties!” cried the old 
man, his eyes dancing with delight. “It 
is worth a life-long hunt to get sucha shot 
as that.” 

As I approached the bull which I had 
wounded I drew one of my revolvers in- 
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tending to ride up closely and despatch 
him with a shot, but my calculations were 
doomed to meet with failure. From &, 


braced position which he had assumec, 


believed a slight push would cause him 4,, 


fall to the ground, hence I rode up to hin‘; 


ina more careless manner than I would 
have adopted had I not believed him to be 
so badly hurt as to be harmless. I rode 
within ten feet of him and was about to 
level my revolver when, seeming to concen- 
trate every atom of his strength for one last 
effort, he sprang forward, caught my horse 
under the belly with his long brown tines, 
and in an instant myself and horse were 
hurled violently to the ground. With a 
snort of rage the infuriated animal was 
about to follow up the assault when a well- 
directed ball from Sir John’s rifle stretched 
him dead beside me. 

“Are you hurt, lad?” asked the old man 
anxiously. 

“ No, not so badly as I deserve to be for 
my carelessness, but I fear my horse is.” 

An examination of the animal showed 
that the tines of the monster bull had 
merely torn the skin a little, and with some 
urging he regained his feet more’ fright- 
ened than hurt. 

Asking Sir John to gallop ahead and 
signal the men to come with the pack ani- 
mals, I set about butchering the bulls. 
The old man soon overhauled the rest of 
the party and conducted them to the spot, 
and loading as much of the choice portions 
of the meat as the pack-horses could carry 
together with the antlers of the two bulls, 
which Sir John desired to have mounted 
to deposit among the many trophies of the 
field in his mansion at home, we resumed 
our march. 

About sunset we camped in a lovely 
little valley at the base of the range where 
grass and water was abundant. Turning 
our horses out to graze we built a great 
camp-fire, and were soon feasting royally 
on broiled elk steaks, boiled potatoes, bread 
and luscious coffee. When pipes were 
lighted Denny opened the conversational 
matinée with a recital of his prowess in 
attacking a burglar who had gained en- 
trance to his house. 

“You'll get your beastly ’ead knocked 
off yet in some of your blawsted scrapes,” 
said Fouts, who evidently believed every 
artistic fabrication his young relative re- 
lieved himself of. 
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It had grown dark, and with the remark 

‘>t IT would go and look after the horses, 

cked up a saddle-blanket and moved 

‘ hard where the stock was feeding. I had 

own very tired of young Denny’s bom- 

bastic eruptions of falsehoods, and de- 
termined to silence him. 

Moving to a clump of bushes about two 
hundred yards from the camp, I found a 
suitable spot and built a small fire. Then 
piling up stones to represent a human form 
I covered them with the horse-blanket and 
moving away a few yards contemplated 
the result with satisfaction. A more 
natural imitation of a form sleeping by a 
camp-fire would be difficult of construction. 


Returning I noticed that from a spot but - 


a few yards below our camp the gleam of 
the fire which I had started could be seen, 
and stepping up to our party I cut short 
one of Denny’s prevarications with the re- 
mark : 

_“ Men, make no noise. Arise very quietly 
and come with me.” 

Evidently surprised at my tone and 
actions they followed me, and when we 
reached the point from which the fire 
could be seen, I said: 

“Do you see that fire over there in the 
bushes? When I came out awhile ago to 
look after the horses I discovered it, and 
crawled over to see what was there. I dis- 
covered that it was an Indian lying in his 
blankets fast asleep. No Indian would be 
so far as this from his reservation for any 
good purpose, and in accordance with the 
custom of this Western country I was about 
to despatch him with my hunting-knife 
when I thought of our valorous young 


‘legal friend and his burning desire to kill 


an Indian, and I felt that he would never 
forgive me if I should deprive him of what 
will no doubt be the only opportunity on 
this expedition for him to gratify his thirst 
for redskin blood. I stole quietly away with- 
out waking the unsuspecting red murderer, 
and now, Mr. Denny you have the earnestly 
prayed for opportunity to kill an Indian, 
and do it without incurring the least 
personal risk. Get your rifle and sneak 
onto him and shoot him while he sleeps.” 

Darkness prevented me from noting the 
expression on the young man’s face, but I 
distinctly heard him swallow at something 
as he asked: 

“Are you sure he is sound asleep?” 

“Sound asleep and snoring,” I replied. 


“Be quick, or he may awake before you 
get at him.” 

“Look here, lad,” said Sir John, “this 
looks to me like a beastly mean advantage 
to take of a sleeping man. Dem it, he 
hasn’t harmed us, and why do you want 
him murdered in his sleep?” 

“ He is on some murderous or thieving 
expedition, Sir John, and deserves death,” 
I replied, giving his arm a suggestive 
pinch. 

The old man “tumbled” in an instant, 
and said: 

“ By Jove, lad, you are right. He might 
have come over here and murdered us all 
in our sleep if you had not fortunately dis- 
covered him. Come Denny, lad, get your 
gun quickly and put an énd to the brute. 
Come along,” and seizing the lawyer by the 
arm he drew him toward our fire. “ Here’s 
your rifle, lad. Go and settle the beastly 
fellow.” 

By the firelight I could see that the 
young braggart’s face was blanched, and 
that he was in a terribly perturbed state 
of mind. ‘Taking the proffered gun in his 
trembling hand he asked: 

“ Ts-is-is this gun loaded ?” 

“ Of course itis. Hurry, or you may be 
too late.” 

He fingered the rifle nervously, but 
made no move. 

“Denny, don’t let this opportunity escape 
you,” I said. “ Hurry up, or I will go and 
kill him with my knife. He must not be 
allowed to escape. Youare not afraid of 
him, are you?” 

That stung him. 

“Afraid? Not much [ ain’t. 
him.” 

He started forward, and after advanc- 
ing a half dozen steps returned and said: 

S-s-say, sup-p-pose this cartridge don’t 
go off?” 

“Then beat his brains out with the butt 
of your gun. For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
lose any more time.” 

“Yes, go ahead, my brave lad,” echoed 
Sir John. 

He moved forward cautiously for about 
twenty yards, paused a few moments and 
again returned. 

“Say, Captain Jack, which way is his 
head lying? It would be a great joke on 
me if I should shoot him in the feet.” 

“Indians always sleep with their feet 
toward the fire,” I replied, impatiently. 
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“T am almost tempted to believe you are 
afraid of him.” 

He started again and advanced some 
fifty yards, slowly and hesitatingly. ‘The 
other members of the party with the ex- 
ception of Sir John seemed as_ badly 
frightened as the lawyer, and stood hud- 
dling close up to me as if for protection 
until I whispered to them that it was but 
a joke. 

We saw Denny out in the gloom pause, 
run backward a few steps, halt, hesitate, 
and then again slowly advance toward the 
recumbent form. Then he came running 
toward us as if pursued, glancing back 
over his shoulder. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. “ Did 
he discover you ?” 

“N-n-no; but look here, gentlemen. 
I'll leave it to you if it’s right to take ad- 
vantage of a sleeping man. Would it be 
human to go over there and murder him 
in cold blood? By George, my manhood 
revolts against it. Captain Jack, you go 
over and wake him, and tell him to pre- 
pare to defend himself. ‘Tell him that the 
avenger is on his trail, yearning for his 
blood, and give him time to get up and 
dress himself. Go, captain, and tell him 
to prepare to meet his doom like a man at 
the hands of a man.” 

“ Denny,” I said, “you are afraid of a 
sleéping Indian, and I am ashamed of you. 
Put down your gun and hide yourself, and 
I will go over unarmed and kick him to 


death. I thought from your talk you were 
a brave man, but you are proving to us 
that you are a coward. Get out of the 
way and J’ll fix him.” 

“No, no,” he said, clutching my atm, 
“Tam not in the least afraid of him. It’s 
the fairness of the thing I look at. Since 
you insist on it I'll go, much as my sensi- 
tive nature revolts against what seems 
cold-blooded murder.” 

He started again, and picking up a six- 
shooter I circled around and reached the 
vicinity of the dummy ahead of him. | 
heard him very, very slowly approaching 
through the bushes, and firing my revolver 
I uttered a fearful yell. 

Such a scream of terror I never before 
heard from ahuman throat. He ran wildly 
toward our fire, and I closely pursued him, 
yelling and shooting in the air. 

“Run, men, run for your lives!” he 
cried, as he neared the fire. “There are a 
thousand of them, and they will be on you 
ina moment. We will all be murdered !” 

He dashed madly ahead on our back 
trail, while we rolled on the ground con- 
vulsed with laughter. An hour passed, 
and he had not returned. We rolled up in 
our blankets by the fire, and away in the 
night heard cautious footsteps approach- 
ing. No one moved, and soon Denny 
sneaked in and crawled into his blankets. 
Then we dozed off into dreamland, wel! 
satisfied with our day’s sport, with both 
four-and two-legged game. 


FOR CUBA. 


BY MARION ETHEL HAMILTON, 
(Aged 14.) 


QOH sweet, oh far-famed, warm Hesperian 
shore 
Where, ages past, the dark-eyed Sparish power 
Held conquest o'er the treasure-laden land, 
Nor sought the s'avedom of his own fair native 
strand. 


How dear that land, where in soft midnight 
hours 

Warm breezes wafted from the orange-bowers, 

Filled with the spice of far-off summer seas, 

Tell of warm climes, of beauty and of ease. 


Shall enlightened nations of this beauteous earth 
Let go to ruin people of such birth? 

The haughty Spaniard, cruel, proud and wi'd, 
Shall he hold sway o’er Cubans ever mild ? 


That beauteous isle, where summer bréezes 
blow, 

Shall we stand here and watch its ruin grow ? 

Shall noble heroes shed their blood in vain, 

While we, indifferent, watch them in their 
pain? 


Raise high your colors over fields blood red ! 

No tyrant hand shall dare to strike them down. 

How Freedom's sons have ever fought and 
bled 

To hurl away the sceptre and the crown. 


Soar up, dear Freedom's Eagle, to the skies, 
Proclaim the sacred cause with every breath. 
Oh, hear the people’s pleading, piteous cries, 
‘‘Give me sweet liberty, or give me death!” 


E. WOOD PERRY. 


BY MARY T. 


we THINK,” said Mr. Perry, “that 

writers on art would all get along 
better if they talked about pictures just 
as they do about other things, and simply 
described what they saw instead of trying, 
as so many of them do, to get hold of a 
lot of studio phrases which they do not 
understand.” 

‘To describe Mr. Perry’s Breton pict- 
ures, according to his own direction, 1s 
to follow out all that they siiggest to one 
who has seen or read of Brittany; for, 
outside the attempted technicalities which 
he deplores, it is almost impossible to 
describe only what the artist has painted 
in a picture which has an acknowledged 
subject on gevre (pardon studio phrase), 
for if the picture suggests anything at all 


‘the suggestion is sure to continue itself 


beyond the picture, in the mind. 

Only as long ago as it takes for a pop- 
ular book to become a memory, Blanche 
Willis Howard made a story of the artist- 


EARLE. 


haunted Brittany, and drew the life there 
in a way which people felt, as they were 
afterward to feel the atmosphere, the 
charm, and the tragedy of the studios of 
Paris. No one has thought of comparing 
Guenn Rodellec, of the Breton coast, to 
Trilby, of the Quartier Latin, and yet 
Guenn explains indifferently, “ Everybody 
says I am the prettiest girl in Plouvenec,” 
and when asked, “Do you think so?” 
honestly considers the subject and adds, 
“ Annaie was the prettiest and she’s gone 
off.” ** Children,” she resumes with a 
philosophical air, “make you go off as 
soon as anything.” What could be more 
in the spirit of Trilby, who puts out one 
of her slender feet and says, “ There is 
only one other as pretty—and that is this 
one”? But the time has not yet come for 
quoting Trilby, a reference is all that is 
necessary. 

Guenn, with her free, joyous nature 
constantly shadowed by an uncanny, pro- 


A BRETON FAMILY. 
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THE POTTERY ARTIST. 


phetic little brother, whose sing-song voice 
chants to her, “ Early death, early death, 
early death,” has many points of resem- 
blance to. Trilby, but it is not to trace 
them that she has been summoned from 
the boundaries of the half-forgotten, but 
because any one who has not wholly lost 
her from his memory, when asked to say 


exactly what he sees in a genre picture 
from Brittany, is sure to acknowledge that 
he has seen something of Guenn in it, no 
matter how far from her its subject may 
appear. The picture “A Breton Family ” 
shows well the dark of the little Breton 
home, “ built of blocks of granite—ancient 
and sombre as the Druid stone, the men- 
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hir in the field near by—one narrow win- 
dow in the thick wall, through which a 
feeble ray of light penetrates, disclosing 
the earthen floor, the great fireplace with 
a few coals smouldering on the hearth, 
and in the gloom near the chimney an old 
oaken armoire and the black oaken table 
with a bench on either side, the inevitable 
oaken bench seen in every cottage and in- 
separably connected with simple Breton 
life—its births, its deaths, its homely joys 
and merry makings. ‘The house is cheer- 
less and dark, since in the old days granite 
was everywhere present, as was war; and 
thick walis, with small loopholes, were a 
protection against the foe — whether it 
were heat, cold or man’s cruelty. ‘Then, 
in a land where Druid priests once chanted 
their songs of praise and offered sacrifices 
to the sun-god, the seigneurs later, with 
fine but unconscious irony, taxed the peas- 
ant’s windows.” 

Mr. Perry has a liking for quiet, quaint 
interiors, and often paints the domestic 
side of life, both in and out of doors. 
Venturing to interpret the purpose of his 


THE OLD WELL. 
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AVE MARIA. 


work, his frequent choice of pastoral and 
homely figures would seem to suggest a 
belief that, though they are no longer as 
much painted or as blindly accepted by 
the public, in themselves they must al- 
ways be legitimate material for an artist, 
because they are so essentially human. 


There is an undoubted difference, how- 
ever, in the way such themes are con- 
sidered, either in art or in literature, in 
this country, now and twenty years ago. 
Then, one is tempted to say, if a motive 
set forth by color, form or words was 
plainly marked as intended to express pa: 


Alyn; 


WOOD PERRY. 


triotism, religion, romance or love of home, 
the general public did not go very deeply 
into the question of whether or not the 
thought was actually expressed. Good in- 
tentions were sufficient then, or it seems 
so in looking back, but now any attempted 
sentiment is likely to meet with scant 
courtesy unless it justifies itself by strik- 
ing some deep chord of feeling through 
the perfection of its art. _But this again 
is trespassing on ground which Mr. Perry 
has proscribed. “Some people like to 
direct what is written about them,” he 
said, “and tell the writer just what he 
ought to say, but I always feel that if my 
pictures do not express their meaning for 
themselves, it certainly cannot be done in 
words.” 

Mr. Perry belongs to neither the oldest 
nor the youngest members of the Acade- 
my of Design, in whose councils he takes 
an active part. He has studied almost 
everywhere—in Diisseldorf, Munich, Paris 

and Italy—and his judgments and criti- 
cisms are founded on thorough informa- 
tion, supplemented by individual thought. 
Pictures and sketches, brought home from 
his various wanderings, are scattered round 
and about and through his studio; and, 
since to laymen the studio is almost as in- 
teresting as the artist, it would be diso- 
bliging not to say a few words 1n regard to 
this one, which is in many ways remarka- 
ble. 
There are two popular ideals of a stu- 
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A PASSING CALL. 


dio. ‘The one is hung with tapestries, its 
floor is Waxed and strewn with rugs, a 
grand piano stands at one end, or juts into 
the room from a corner, and above it are 
ranged briiliant and dustless relics from 
Constantinople — or the Fifth Avenue 
shops--the pictures are few and mostly 
from other artists, and successful /ttéra- 
teurs enter and worship sadly, knowing 
that however successful they may be, their 
craft entitles them to nothing more than 
“rooms.” Many such studios 
exist, but there are mar~ also 
which conform to the other 
ideal and are certainly easier 
of attainment, since they are 
simply work-shops in which a 
medley of odd materials have 
been cast about by hands care- 
less of everything but the one 
purpose of their work. ‘This 
holds true of Mr. Perry’s sur- 
roundings. His studio is ob- 
viously a place in which it is 
very dangerous to be safe, and 
an uninitiated step in the dark 
would undoubtedly be taken at 
the risk of one's life, or of some 
object more paintable and to 
the painter probably more pre- 
cious also. 

Mr. Perry confesses to be- 
ing scarcely as fond of New 
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England scenes as of the more pictu- 
resque life abroad, where the peasants 
cling to their own characteristic costumes, 
proud of their state and of remaining 
what their people have been for hun- 
dreds of years, yet he is far from be- 
ing among those who close their eyes to 


THE LITTLE MODEL. 


what is picturesque at home. Probably 
the greater share of his pictures are of the 
familiar American country life, and it 
pleases him to see how a group of farm 
buildings, which have been added one upon 
another as occasion directed, will often be 
found to have composed themselves into 


Mi 
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an effect more charming than architectural 
knowledge would have achieved with the 
same materials, under the same necessities. 

The old man in the wagon, the woman 
at the door, the chickens picking around 
the yard, all bring to mind the monotone 
of New England life — and again the 
subject leads beyond the picture. One 
cannot be familiar with the plainer, more 
old-fashioned types of country people in 
New England without feeling, in a degree 
that is almost painful, their entire lack of 
sympathy with any form of art. Painting 
if not wicked is “trifling,” and novels are 
destructive to thrift, and disease the mind 
with their atmosphere of varieties. And 
yet, through the barrenness of their lives 
Fate keeps an ironic hand upon their un- 
derlying human tenderness and the weird- 
ness which comes down to them from 
witchcraft days, and at some crisis she 
calls out the one or the other, giving a 
motive to art, so that no part of this coun- 
try has offered more material to poets and 
novelists and painters, or has brought forth 
more of them to use it. 


A NEW ENGLAND FARM-HOUSE, 
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DREAMING, 
from a painting by Joseph Coomans. 


THE SMILE. 
From a painting by Joseph Coomans. 
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A GROUP OF FRENCH PAINTERS. 


BY EDGAR 


= a review of the art of painting in 

France, where in every field of intel- 
lectual effort the influence of schools and 
groups and movements is so great that 
almost every individuality, no matter how 
forceful, falls easily and clearly into asso- 
ciation with some one of them, one comes 
now and then upon an exception that es- 
capes these categories and, defying clas- 


M. WARD. 

until late in life, recognition of his genius 
when it came was full and complete. He 
was born at Lyons in 1824, and, save for a 
few months spent in the studios of Schef- 
fer and Couture, never received explicit 
instruction from a master. He early 
chose his own pathway, and following it 
alone—he has had no pupils and will leave 
no successors—it has led him to the 


THE KISS. 


From a painting by Carolus-Duran, 


sification, stands quite by itself. Such ex- 
ceptions are Puvis de Chavannes, Moreau, 
Bonnat, Tissot, Carolus-Duran, Vibert, 
Bouvin, Dantan, Ribot, Benjamin-Con- 
stant, Roybet, Vallon, Fantin Latour, De- 
launay, Legros, Desgaffe, Schenck, Schrey- 
er, and Boutel de Monvel, with whose 
work and art I propose to deal in the 
present article. 

All things considered Pierre Puvis de 
Chavannes, whose name heads the list, is 
the most interesting figure in contempo- 
rary French art. It might be added that 
he is the one painter most honored of his 
fellows, for though he did not triumph 


mountain-top. His talent demands large 
spaces for its exploitaticn, and it is as the 
decorator of the Pantheon, the Sorbonne 
and other public buildings in France that 
he has won a foremost place in his calling. 
Delicacy of color and grandeur of com- 
position are his chief merits. It has been 
said of him that his art is philosophical 
and that its direct object is to symbolize 
ideas. It would be more accurate to state 
simply that it expresses ideas through the 
intensity of its vitality. He has studied 
with patient and loving care the old mas- 
ters of Florence, but he handles his sub- 
jects in a way that is at once completely 
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IN THE GROVE OF THE MUSES. 


From a painting by Pierre Puvis de Chavunnes, 


modern and thoroughly personal. Deaf 
to the noisy clamor of the studios, he has 
kept serenely on his way and has finally 
won unreserved endorsement for an artis- 
tic message which is plainly opposed to 
the general esthetic spirit of his time. 
The same is true of Gustave Moreau, 
born at Paris in 1826, and a pupil of Picot, 
who has drawn his most potent inspira- 
tion from Mantegna and other masters 


of the Italian Renaissance. Dwelling from 
the first in an unreal world, Moreau as he 
has advanced in his career has grown 
more and more mystical, and his work 
more and more removed from that of other 
painters of his time. His themes, how- 


ever, cover a wide range, and he never fails 
to impress one with the individuality and 
grace of his ideas and his reverent regard 
for bis art. 


If in many of Moreau’s com- 


FAUST AND MARGUERITE, 


From a painting by James Tissot. 
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positions we seem to detect here and 
there the echo of an older form, it cannot 
be denied that the spirit the artist breathes 
into it is purely his own. Henri Fantin- 


Latour also dwells by preference in the 
past—his subjects are usually half roman- 
tic, half allegorical, and in treatment often 
designedly vague and shadowy, more sug- 
gestive than realistic—but the modern 
spirit breathes in his work. Francois Saint 


THE JOLLY COOK. 


From a painting by Augustin Theodule Ribot. 


Bouvin, who died in 1887 at the age of 
seventy, is another painter who in reviving 
the art of a past epoch remained modern 
and original SBouvin was a nineteenth- 
century Pieter de Hooghe, and, as the 
Dutch master addressed himself toa pains- 
taking and sincere representation of the 
life about him, in like manner Bouvin, 
bringing to his work much the same quali- 
ties, chose as his subjects quiet interiors, 
with the life of the family pursuing its even 
tenor (or the s‘ill more placid progress of 
conventual life, like the “In the Refec- 
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tory ” reproduced elsewhere), but remained 
himself while resembling his prototype. 
He was, above all else, a lover of the 
beautiful in reality, finding it in the hum- 
blest subjects and expressing it with a 
delicacy and a serene sweetness that dis- 
arm criticism. 

Bouvin’s fame is secure; and so is that 
of Antoine Vallon, born at Lyons in 1838, 
who as a painter of still-life has never had 
a superior. Asa painter Val- 
lon appears to have been self- 
taught. In his youth he studied 
engraving, in which he might 
have become proficient, but a 
natural inclination for paint- 
ing asserted itself, and his first 
essays showed such marked 
talent that means were found 
to send him to Paris, where, 
after a first rebuff, he obtained 
admission to the Salon of 1864 
with a vigorous study of still- 
life which at once gave hima 
piace apart. IHlenceforth, the 
yearly exhibitions have been 
for him a succession of tri- 
umphs. From 1864 until the 
present time the greater part 
of Vallon’s work has been in 
the field of still-life. ‘Therein 
his masterly efforts have made 
so strong an impression upon 
the public, that justice has 
hardly been done to the ver- 
satility of his talent. A few 
figure pieces with a number 
of “heads” painted from time 
to time reveal powers that 
would have given Vallon an 
equal fame in the painting of 
human subjects with that which 
he has obtained in still-life, 
had he chosen to work for it. 
In landscape, too, he has produced admira- 
ble things. Indeed, whether Vallon paints 
fruits, arms, bric-a-brac, kitchen utensils, 
fish; whether he attempts to show us the 
pathetic side of life,a human being suffer- 
ing but strong in courage as in his “ Fish- 
woman of Pollet,” or a simple portrayal of 
character as in his “Spaniard” seated ona 
corner of the table, or if he mirror the as- 
pect of a square in Daris, or the long per- 
spective of her quays, or the dusky horizons 
of her suburbs, he displays everywhere the 
same accent of distinction, the same large- 
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ed ness of execution, the same 
de, sureness of the master’s 
he hand. He is allied to the 
great Spaniards by the 
a genius peculiar to himself, 
Is- which enables him to inter- 
pret, without copying, the 
at departed masters in his art. 
8, And-in this Vallon re- 
ud veals his close artistic kin- 
il- ship to his long-time friend 
If- and comrade, Augustin 
od Theodule Ribot. The lat- 
ht ter, who was born in 1823, 
a studied under Glaize, but JY, 
t- his manner is not like that = 
st of any other contemporary 
d painter. One might al- 
id most term him a modern 
C, old master. His work is 
d vigorous and realistic in 
4 the extreme and strongly IN THE ANTE-CHAMBER OF THE MONSEIGNEUR. 
ie suggests that of Ribera, to From a painting by Jehan Georges Vibert. 
a which it has often been compared. In — shadows, transparent, show us that he can 
e his painting of a face, the rtion in light —_ represent solidity in background as well as 
n seems almost modelled in paint, while the in high light. In looking at his work from 


IN THE REFECTORY. 
From a painting by Francois Saint Bouvin. 
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the proper distance one may sometimes 
imagine he is looking at persons or things 
rather than their portrayal. Ribot’s tech- 
nique is always strong and _ his coloring 
particularly rich and splendid, but aside 
from these qualities, his work gives one 
pleasure for the reason that the artist found 
pleasure in doing it. One can feel this in 
every stroke of the brush. 

Using the term in its broadest sense 
Ribot is a realist to the core, and so are 
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ous boldness; and, above all, an originality 
which never failstocharm. Moreover, one 
is not surprised to learn that the artist whom 
he holds in highest esteem is Velasquez, 
the gravest of all portrait painters, and I 
am persuaded that the element of char- 
acter in Carolus-Duran’s portraits will, in 
many instances, be their principal attrac- 
tion for posterity. He makes living beings, 
and he makes them because he sees them. 
One feels that when he has a subject 


From a painting by Joseph Dantait. 


the other great portrait painters of the 
time, Carolus-Duran and Bonnat. Few 
painters of the nude have anything to their 
credit as fine as the figure Carolus-Duran 
exhibited at the Paris Exposition in 188) 
and he has also done brilliant work in 
genre, but his fame as a painter rests 
chiefly on his portraits. ‘These have of- 
ten been a subject of controversy, but no 
one can deny their author an astonishing 
power in color, an incomparable vigor of 
modelling, a marvelious control of all the 
means of his art even in his most danger- 


under the eye he scrutinizes the very soul. 
With signal intuition he seizes its dominant 
passion, and this becomes the point of 
support for the whole work. Leon Bon- 
nat, who, like Carolus-Duran, has been an 
unusually successful teacher, numbering 
many Americans among his pupils, bor- 
rowing inspiration from the great Spanish 
masters, has done forcible work in many 
fields, but will be longest remembered as 
a portrait painter. He always aims to 
render character in a vivid fashion and 
by his realistic modelling—his accentua- 
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ALGERIAN PRISONERS, 
From a painting by Jean Benjamin Constant. 


tion of light and shade at times causes 
his figures to advance unnaturally— 


achieves astonishing results. His color, 


however, is often raw and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Jean Benjamin-Constant, born at 
Paris in 1845, and a pupil of Cabanel, 
follows the example of the romanticists 
in choosing Oriental subjects for his 
brush. He has a brilliant and remark- 
ably vigorous, if at times rather coarse, 
manner ; a fine idea of character and 
a good eye for rich, strong and brilliant 
color. He has also done creditable 
work as a portrait painter, Adolph 
Schreyer, a German, long resident in 
France, has, like Benjamin-Constant, 
visited Algiers and other Eastern coun- 
tries, and in his work recalls both De- 
camps and Fromentin without imitat- 
ing either. He delights in life, color 
and movement, and as a painter of 
horses, perhaps, has no equal among 
living artists. In another department 
of animal painting praise no less hearty 
can be givento August Schenck, a Ger- 
man by birth, who has lived so long in 
Paris that he has become French in all 
but name. Schenck paints sheep and 
dogs in canvases of striking truth and 
power. He loves and comprehends 
them with an enthusiasm that is catch- 
ing, and his animals’ heads are portraits 
particularized with all the care which 
Ribot and Bonnat give to the human 
mask. 


ORPHEUS. 
From a painting by Gustave Moreau, 
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Ferdinand Roybet, who, like Vallon, be- 
gan as an engraver, paints pictures deal- 
ing with gexre subjects, attractive for their 
pictorial qualities, and especially for their 
color. He is fond of rich stuffs and 
tapestries with velvet-clad characters in 


ALLEGORY. 


From a painting by Henri lantin-Latour, 


interiors, out of which he makes fine color 
effects. Joseph Dantan also paints can- 
vases showing figures in interiors, notable 
for their color and their large realistic 
effect. Jehan Georges Vibert paints mo- 


nastic subjects in canvases that are too 
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often hard in drawing and crude in color, 
but which by reason of their irreverent 
satire and dramatic power never fail to 
win and hold the favor of the multitude. 
Blaise Desgaffe, a pupil of Flandrin, who 
died in 1886, as a painter of still-life was 
inferior only to Vallon, 
He was fond of copying 
fine vases of crystal and 
rare old enamels, and he 
brought to his task infi- 
nite patience and one of 
the surest brushes of the 
century. Even Holland 
herself never produced so 
marvellous an imitator as 
Desgaffe Elie Delaunay, 
another pupil of Flandrin, 
excelled as a mural and 
portrait painter; though 
realistic in his methods, 
he was long counted one 
of the conservatives of 
French art. Among the 
younger mention 
must be made of Theo- 
bald Chartran and Mau- 
rice Boutel de Monvel, 
both pupils of Cabanel. 
Chartran is a_ portrait 
painter of talent, with an 
individual charm often 
lacking in the work of 
abler men, and Boutel de 
Monvel as a skilful and 
sympathetic painter of 
children has no superior 
at the present time in 
France. 

Alphonse Legros, born 
at Dijon in 1837, began 
his career as a painter in 
Paris, but in 1863 visited 
England, and was so well 
received there that he has 
never since returned to 
France. Legros is distin- 
guished for his etchings, 
an art which he has done 
much to revive, and has 
also acquired no little rep- 
utation as a sculptor. Henley, dealing 
with his work as a_ painter, described 
him as “an old master belated,” and 
there is much truth in this description, 
for while his subjects are modern he does 
not treat them in a modern way. His 
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MARTYRDOM OF ST. DENIS. 


By Leon Bonnat. 


pictures have distinctly an old-time flavor, 
and Flemings and Holbein are in our mind 
as we look at his canvases. Still the strong 
vein of personality and sincerity that runs 
through all he has produced forbids our 
thinking of him as Jess than a brother in 
blood to his great forerunners, and one 
whose name in coming time will be honor- 
ably mentioned with theirs. 

And fame no less worthy, I am sure, 
awaits James Tissot, who began as a skil- 
ful and often cynical painter of the charms 


and seductions of feminine life, but who 
has devoted his best years and ripest tal- 
ents to aseries of pictures illustrating the 
career of Christ. To the preparation of 
the latter he gave years of study and travel 
in Palestine, and the result is a loving and 
reverent portrayal inthe spirit of the early 
masters, but with the methods and skill of 
the modern painter, of the chief events in 
the life of the Saviour. In a word, Tissot’s 
creations are pure realism inspired by sin- 
cere faith. 


. 
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HENRY IRVING AS KING ARTHUR. 


From a drawing by J. Bernard .’artridge. 
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—NOTES OF THE PLAYERS. 
ENRY IRVING’S recent farewell 

performance at Abbey’s ‘Theatre 
was a marked exemplification of that 
actor’s tireless energy in the sphere of 
management and authoritative eminence 
in his art. Three brief but pregnant plays 
were presented, in the order given: “ Don 
Quixote,” “Journeys End in Lovers’ Meet- 
ing,” “A Story of Waterloo.” At the close 
of the evening Mr. Irving recited, with 


‘powerful effect, Hood’s tragic poem, ‘ The 


Dream of Eugene Aram.” In this recita- 
tion the qualities of imagination, spiritual- 
ity, and what may be called intellectual 
fervor, that stamp Henry Irving as the 
most potent factor in the life of the drama, 
are convincingly in evidence. I have be- 
fore had occasion, writing in this magazine, 
strongly to express my admiring sense of 
the tender, twilight beauty of Henry 
Irving’s Don Quixote,an embodiment mar- 
vellous in its poetic uplifting of what would 
be, in the hands of a merely skilful actor, 
a baldly comic episode. Irving’s sincere 
and scholarly interpretation of the ré/e 
throws into bold relief the fine disorder of 


_ Don Quixote’s mind, his knightly chivalry, 


his gentleness and the pathos of his state. 
Irving’s assumption of Corporal Gregory 
Brewster, the nonogenarian veteran, in A. 
Conan Doyle’s “A Story of Waterloo,” has 
already been described in this department 
and its excellences dwelt upon. It is a 
tour de force in what is known as “ realistic” 
acting, and would be remarkable for. this 
if for no other reason, as Irving’s fame has 
hitherto been enveloped in the golden haze 
of romantic achievement. No one can 
witness this embodiment and not experi- 
ence powerful emotions of pity and won- 
der. Miss Terry’s share in this furewell 
performance was unfortunately confined 
to an appearance as Lady Soupire in John 
Oliver Hobbes’s (Mrs. Craigie) cynical play 
of ultra-fashionable modern life, “ Journeys 


End in Lovers’ Meeting.” The so/e of 
Lady Soupire is essentially shallow, heart- 
less and vain, and Miss Terry cannot, or 
possibly zv// not, make it engaging. She 
accentuates its flippancy, it seems to me, 
with exasperating persistency, leaving little 
in the impersonation to admire or to re- 
member with pleasurable feelings. ‘ Jour- 
neys End in Lovers’ Meeting” is nota 
worthy play. It is far beneath the best 
abilities of Eilen Terry —those abilities 
which find their highest expression in the 
poetic interpretation of Shakespeare’s love- 
ly heroines. 


Mr. De Wolf Hopper has scored a popu- 
lar hit with “El Capitan,” the new comic 
opera by John Philip Sousa and Charles 
Klein, and at this writing the indications 
are that it will hold the boards of the 
Broadway Theatre the summer through. 
“El Capitan ’’ goes with a swing and a 
ring, and it provides Mr. Hopper with a 
réte—that of a sham military hero — in 
which his abilities as a broad comedian 
have full play. He has given over much 
of his familiar clowning, the result being 
a genuinely humorous performance. De 
Wolf Hopper commonly cultivates his 
mannerisms assiduously, but in the new 
opera he—very wisely, it seems to me— 
reins himself in, partially eschews “gag- 
ging ” and other artistic vices, and makes 
a very creditable attempt at character act- 
ing. This quick conversion of a hardened 
offender is as gratifying as it is surprising. 
A few of the more telling features of “El 
Capitan” are the song in march time in 
Act I., “I am El Capitan,” which has to be 
repeated many times, the drinking chorus 
in the same act, the love duet between 
Count Verrada and J/sabel at the opening 
of Act III., and the lively topical trio “A 
Typical Tune of Zanzibar.” The work of 
the chorus is remarkably fine, indeed I 
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have never heard a better light opera 
chorus. The volume of tone is large, the 
voices are young and fresh, and there is 
evidence of the most painstaking drilling. 
Mr. Hopper’s associates in his latest vent- 
ure are a generally capable band. ‘The 
Count Verrada of Mr. Edmund Stanley is 
vocally pleasing, but histrionically it es- 
capes serious censure, that is all. Edna 
Wallace-Hopper is a figure of beauty and 
grace as £strelda, Cazarro’s love -sick 
daughter. She is arch, péguante and al- 
together delightful. Miss Bertha Waltz- 
inger, who sings the one solo allotted to 
Ssabel in finished style, is easily the vocal 
star of the company. The mounting of 
the opera is sumptuous and in _ perfect 
taste. Decidedly, Sousa will spell success 
for De Wolf Hopper. “El Capitan” is 
marching on to victory. 


Messrs. Denman Thompson and George 
W. Ryer have evidently made the mistake 
of thinking that it was the preachiness of 
“The Old Homestead” that made the 
play so phenomenal a popular success, for 
they have infused a great deal of the same 
brew into “ The Sunshine of Paradise Al- 
ley,” current, as I write, at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, and billed as “A Picture 
of New York Life.” Uncle Dan (played 
by Mr. Walter Lennox, Jr., as though he 
were ashamed of himself and the part) is 
simply an insufferable bore, with his trite 
remarks about “want and poverty ” and 
his Methodistical, canting ways. He 
should be suppressed as a public nuisance, 
which he certainly is. “The Sunshine of 
Paradise Alley” is sketchy, very, and the 
dialogue sounds like a series of variety- 
hall “ side-walk conversations.” The one 
firmly limned character in the picture is 
The Widow McNally, capitally interpreted 
by that sterling actress Mrs. Charles 
Peters. She gives a life-like study, quiet, 
free from the crying fault of character 
actresses, over-elaboration, and consist- 
ently convincing. ‘To the decidedly epi- 
sodic second act Mr. Ben D. Ryer con- 
tributes a neat bit of character-acting as 
Eddie Duke, a reformed tough young 
man. His humor is crisp and clean-cut. 
Another excellent sketch is the «Jrs. John 
James O'Grady of Miss Emily Stowe. 
The other members of the cast are not 
deserving of special mention. Several of 
them are specialists who have been drawn 
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into the play to strengthen its weakness 
with their singing voices. ‘The incidental 
music is admirable, indeed it is the best 
incidental music I have heard in any play 
produced in New York this season. Mr. 
R. J. Jose, the tenor, formerly of Dock- 
stader’s Minstrels, sings a solo in Act I. 
with a great deal of tenderness and rich 
beauty of voice. His high notes have a 
penetrating sweetness ; they form a silver 
thread of sound. In Act IV. Mr. Jose, 
supported by a double quartette of mixed 
voices, which includes Mr. H. W. Frillman, 
the basso, sings “ Time and Tide”’ in stir- 
ring fashion, taking and sustaining a high 
C at the close with splendid effect. Inthe 
same act the Verdi Quartette, which is 
composed of ladies, renders several vocal 
selections with a fine finish that evidences 
careful training. ‘The Sunshine of Para- 
dise Alley” is produced under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ben Teal, whose name is a 
guarantee of excellence in stage-craft, and 
the scenery comes from the brush of 
Homer F. Emens. <A view of Bronx 
Park in autumn is poetic, though the 
lighting is a trifle high intone. Effects of 
moonlit water and a heavy snow-fall are 
also worthy of more than passing mention 
because of the well-nigh perfect illusion 
they create. 


The Carleton Opera Company has been 
presenting light opera at popular prices at 
the Grand Opera House, the familiar but 
perennially-youthful “ Chimes of Norman- 
dy” being chosen to open a summer sea- 
son. Mr. Carleton himself was heard in 
the ré/e of the rightful heir who returns 
to claim his own as the beils ring out, and 
Germaine’s lovely music was excellently 
sung by Miss Rena Atkinson, a young so- 
prano new to New York audiences. Miss 
Atkinson’s voice is of an agreeable, sym- 
pathetic ¢?mbre, and she ought speedily to 
make her way to the front rank of light 
opera sopranos. ‘The Sevfolette found a 
ridiculously inadequate representative in 
Miss Marie Bell, who mistakes horseplay 
for humor and whose gestures and action 
are studiously mechanical. Mr. C. Jay 
Taylor, the Grenicheux, sang well and 
acted badly. The chorus was fresh-voiced 
and energetic, but comeliness was not ap- 
parent among the women—a grave defect. 
Mr. Carleton won applause by his singing of 
Molloy’s ballad, “‘ Rose Marie,” in Act ITI. 
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The concluding weeks of Albert Cheva- 
lier’s engagement at Koster and Bial’s 
Music Hall were marked by scenes of 
great enthusiasm, the faithful portrayer of 
the costermonger being compelled each 
evening to increase his offering of song 
and impersonation. Mr. Chevalier’s suc- 
cess was never for one moment in question 
from the time that he made his first bow to 
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the American public, and that success has 
been steadily cumulative. We know him 
now as a worthy artist, one who has set 
before us a novel and interesting type, 
which he ranges with astonishing versatil- 
ity, and he is firmly entrenched in our 
affections. I hazard the prophecy that 
Albert Chevalier’s popularity — already 


great—will grow and spread and endure. 
‘There is so much humanity in what he 
does, that he is intelligible to all who see 
and hear him. Who could fail to compre- 
hend the elemental tenderness of “The 
Little Nipper,” the quaint, delicious humor 
of “The Old Kent Road,” or the pathos 
and power of “ My Old Dutch,” that ser- 
mon in song, that glorification of fidelity ? 
It is but right to say here that Mr. Albert 
Bial deserves the thanks of our public for 
his enterprise in engaging Chevalier for an 
American appearance. It is gratifying to 
know that his faith has been fully reward- 
ed. In the bill with Chevalier were Signor 
Ugo Biondi, character-change artist extra- 
ordinary, who personally presents entire 
sketches and operettas by means of almost 
instantaneous metamorphoses; the Broth- 
ers Horn in their bit of rough-and-ready 
fooling entitled “London Life”; Pauli- 
netti and Pico, a pair of skilful gymnasts, 
and other highly capable specialists. 


At this writing Fregoli, the Italian mimic, 
ventriloquist, comedian, lightning- 
change artist in one, is the star at Ham- 
merstein’s Olympia. His performance is 
varied to an almost inconceivable degree, 
its most effective episode being an imita- 
tion of the very dissimilar styles of,conduct- 
ing of various great composers—Verdi, 
Wagner, Gomes, Mascagni and_ others. 
Fregoli was not too loudly heralded: he is 
a variety show—and a good one—in him- 
self. The public should be grateful for 


' the keen competition between our splendid 


music halls, for it is this competition which 
has raised the artistic and moral tone of 
vaudeville to a height hitherto undreamed 
of. 

NOTES. 

THE theatrical season of 1895-1896 has 
been almost unprecedented in its dulness, 
from the business point of view. ‘The 
smaller road companies have suffered 
severely, and many New York houses 
would find it hard to show a_ balance 
on the right side of the ledger. Among 
native plays “ The Heart of Maryland” 
has prospered far beyond the rest—right- 
ly so, it seems to me. The play tells, in 
terse, nervous fashion, a coherent story of 
interest to every American. Its war-time 
scenes are graphic reminders of stormy 
days ; their truth and force are felt instinc- 
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tively. Theactingis more than melodra- 
matically effective, it is finely detailed, 
and as true in the particulars of the pict- 
The dialogue is 
always vitally related to the recital «f the 
story: “cut these words and they would 
bleed.” “ The Heart of Maryland”’ con- 
tained a genuine surprise for the theatre- 
loving public in the acting of Mrs. Leslie 
Carter. The emotionalism of her Mary- 
land Calvert is superb. Her burst of 
fury in the belfry scene is worthy of the 
Bernhardt herself. 


Martha Morton, America’s leading wom- 
an dramatist, is hard at work upon sev- 
eral new plays. She is endeavoring to fit 
the personalities of Mr. Sol Smith Russell 
and Mr. William H. Crane, and I under- 
stand that her hopes of the Crane play in 
particular are built very high. Miss Mor- 
ton, with her brother Michael, will summer 


in the Adirondacks, where the task of 


play-building will be continued. In con- 
versation with Miss Morton the other day 
she stated that her recent trip to Italy had 
been to her a great dramatic education. 
She saw Tina di Lorenzo there, and was 
profoundly impressed with her genius. 
This young woman (she is about twenty- 
one) runs the gamut of an extensive r¢éfer- 
foire with the finish and breadth of style of 
a veteran. She is another Duse, it ap- 
pears, in her ability to sink her personality 
in the characters she embodies, or at least 
to mould it to the special requirements of 
each individual ré/e. Her voice is ravish- 
ing, and she is fair to look upon. 


Miss Lillian Russell will next season 
appear in a new comic opera called “ An 
American Beauty,” the scenes of which 
are laid in New York, Newport and 
Monte Carlo. The score is written by 
Mr. Gustave Kerker, and the book will be 
by Hugh Morton. 


Before sailing for home Henry Irving 
visited the Electrical Exposition, and ex- 
amined the various lighting effects, in 
which he takes a strong technical interest. 
He also made the acquaintance at once of 
the X rays and his own bones. The 
lighting effects claimed his closest atten- 
tion. Mr. Irving afterwards said: “A 
great many ideas have come to me for 
new effects in electric lighting, which | 
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hope to take advantage of next season. 
The progress of science has made it pos- 
sible to have an entire theatre lighted with 
tints that harmonize with the stage set- 
tings.” 


“ Jedbury, Jr.,” the rame by which Mrs. 
Madeleine Lucette Ryley has rechristened 
her clever play, “Christopher, Jr.,”’ for 
production in’ England, aiready 
achieved a run of over one hundred nights 
at Terry’s Theatre, London, and is. still 
vital. Mrs. Ryley renamed the little 
comedy because of the number of plays 
and operas having titles resembling 
Christopher, Jr.” 


The Paris Zc/azr has conducted a beau- 
ty competition, in which no fewer than one 
hundred and thirty stage favorites were 
entered. The photographs of the fair 
ones were exhibited, and fully 7c00 votes 
cast. Mdlle. Cléo de Mérode, a_ well- 
known dancer of the Grand Opera, came 
first with 3076 votes. <A statue of Mdlle. 
de Mérode, by Falguiére, is a potent at- 
traction at one of the salons. 


Ferravilla, a Milanese dialect actor, is 
the idol of the Italian public. In his per- 
formances he creates persons and speeches 
as he goes on, and this unique form of 
entertainment is undoubtedly a survival 
of the ancient art of the ¢mprovisatore. 


Miss Olga Nethersole, who will probably 
be seen in America again next season, is 
presenting “Carmen” at the London 
Gaiety, with Mr. Charles Dalton as her 
leading support. 


In a recent interview Mr. Henry E. 
Dixey undertook to criticise Henry Irving 
severely, and to declare that he is “no 
actor at all.””. The puerility of this sort of 
thing is pathetic, but also it has its hu- 
morous side. Henry E. Dixey, burlesque 
mummer and jig-dancer, sitting in critical 
judgment upon Henry Irving 1s a spec- 
tacle to move gods and men to mighty 
laughter. The American public has never 
supported Irving more generously than 
during the season just closed, and its ver- 
dict—a_ practically unanimous 
that he could act very well, better, indeed, 
than any living American actor. Now, 
who is right, Mr. Dixey or the rest of the 
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American public? As the political lect- 
urers say, I pause for a reply. 


On dit that Madame Bernhardt has 
interested herself in the artistic career of 
Miss Ray Rockman, a young Californian, 
who has played minor parts in Mr. Daly's 
company.’ Miss Rockman accompanied 
Madame Bernhardt to Paris, and will be- 
come a member of her stock company at 
the Théatre de la Renaissance. 


Mr. Frederick Robinson has been en- 
gaged by Henry Irving to fill the gap 
made in the ranks of the Lyceum com- 
pany by the death of Henry Howe. By 
birth an Englishman, Mr. Robinson has, 
however, been prominently identified with 
the American stage for many years. He 
was the original /ames Ralston, in “ Jim 
the Penman” at the Madison Square 
(now Hoyt’s) Theatre. 


Hermann Sudermann, the author ot 
“ Magda,” and regarded by many as Ger- 
many’s foremost dramatist, will, it is said, 
visit America next season to profit by the 
vogue given his play by Duse, Bernhardt 
and Modjeska. 


Miss Ada Rehan, with Mr. Augustia 
Daly’s company, will probably tour the 
English provinces next autumn. “The 
Geisha,” the new Japanese opera, is a great 
success at Daly’s London house, and Mr. 
Daly has secured the American rights. 


Messrs. Miner and Brooks have arranged 
to present “ Shamus O’Brien ” in New York 
next autumn. ‘This opera is the rage in 
London at present, where it divides the 
honors with “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


Miss Ellen Terry will soon appear, for 
the first time, in an American play, she 
having purchased the rights for Great 
Britain to “ Agatha Dene,” by Russ Why- 
tal, the actor-dramatist. 


Henry Irving has presented to the Arthur 
Winter Memorial Library, in the Staten 
Island Academy, an oil painting purchased 
by him from Thomas Nast, and entitled 
“The Immortal Light of Genius.” 


Mr. Austin Brereton recently contrib- 
uted to The /llustrated American a sound, 
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suggestive paper, “The Decadence of 
Dramatic Criticism.” Mr. Brereton wields 
an able pen. 


Miss Alice E. Ives and Mr. Jerome 
Eddy, who wrote “The Village Post- 
master,” are working in collaboration on 
another American play, to be called 
“1776.” Its scene will be laid in New 
England. 


Mr. E. H. Sothern will, during his 
autumn season at the Lyceum Theatre, 
produce a new romantic play by R. N. 
Stephens, and entitled “An Enemy to the 
King.” It is in four acts, a love-story 
forming the main theme. The period is 
the sixteenth century in the time of Henry 
of Navarre, of whom the hero is a devoted 
adherent. The company presenting “An 
Enemy to the King” will include most of 
Mr. Sothern’s present support. 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson rejoices in the pos- 
session of aunique gift. Henry Irving has 
presented him with the walking-stick used 
by Thomas King, the original S7zv Peter 
Teazle, in the first performance of “The 
School for Scandal” at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, May 8,1777. ‘The stick, which is 
finely mounted, bears an inscription by 
Mr. Irving. 


Miss Adrienne Dairolles, remembered 
for her excellent work as Mercedes in “ The 
Fatal Card,” has been released from Charles 
Frohman’s forces so that she may join 
Beerbohm Tree’s Haymarket Theatre com- 
pany in London. Miss Amy Busby, who 
is still under contract to Mr. Frohman, will 
play the heroine in William Gillette’s new 
war drama, “ Secret Service.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terry, who had lead- 
ing ré/es in Mr. John Hare’s company 
during his recent American tour, have been 
engaged by George Alexander to originate 
prominent parts in a new play by R. C. Car- 
ton, which will be given at the St. James’s 
Theatre, London, next October. Itis very 
probable that the Terrys will visit America 
again at no distant date. 


Miss Ida Fuller, sister of La Loie, will 
head a vaudeville company in a tour of this 
country next season. Miss Fuller has her 
sister’s authorization to duplicate the light 
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and other effects which have helped to 
make La Loie’s name famous. 


Music halls are springing up like mush- 
rooms. Messrs. Gilmore and ‘Tompkins 
have purchased the building occupied by 


Rehan as Prince Hal and Mr. James 
Lewis as Sir John Falstaff. Mr. Daly will 
also produce a number of new plays. 


Minnie Maddern Fiske’s next starring 
tour will begin in October. Mrs. Fiske’s 
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Durland’s Riding Academy, and will there 
erect a large music hall and roof garden. 


Mr. Augustin Daly makes the announce- 
ment that he will next season keep his 
company in New York for a much longer 
period than has been his custom for some 
years. The long-promised revival of 
“Henry IV.” will be effected with Miss 


last season covered a period of thirty-one 
weeks, and she travelled widely, appear- 
ing in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, Detroit and all the leading 
cities in the Middle and Southern States. 
She produced Daudet and Hennique’s 
“Marie Deloche,” Ibsen’s “A _ Doll’s 
House” (Mrs. Fiske, by the way, is the 
only actress who gives the Ibsen plays a 
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regular place in her repertoire), Dumas’s 
“Cesarine,” Sardou’s Divorcons,’’ Dau- 
det’s “A White Pink,” and two one-act 
plays from her own pen, entitled “A 
Light from St. Agnes ”’ and “ Not Guilty.” 
For next season, Mrs. Fiske has the re- 
fusal of several new plays, one of which is 
an adaptation from the German, which 
has achieved a long run at Herr Barnay’s 
theatre in Berlin. 


Albert Chevalier and Brian Daly, a 
young poet whom the great coster singer 
“ discovered,” are working in collabora- 
tion on the book of a light opera, net yet 
named, ‘The music is by Edward Jones, 
and the scene is laid in the Orient. 


Mr. A. M. Palmer will next season star 
Etienne Girardot, the original Charley's 
Aunt in America, in a new comedy by 
Michael Morton, entitled “The Leading 
Lady.” Mr. Morton is a brother of Mar- 
tha Morton, the successful woman play- 
wright, and this is said to be his first 
venture on the uncertain sea of dramatic 
authorship. 


Mr. A. A. McCormick, manager of the 
Broadway Theatre, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Broadway Theatre Com- 


pany. 


Next fall Henry Irving will have been 
forty years an actor. 


Augustus Thomas is engaged on a com- 
edy of Southern life for Burr McIntosh’s 
projected starring venture. Mr. MclIn- 
tosh’s pronounced success in “ The Goy- 
ernor of Kentucky ” was what set the star- 
ring bee a buzzing in his bonnet. Mr. 
Thomas has an order from Charles Froh- 
mann to dramatize F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
“Tom Grogan.” 


Bronson Howard, who is president of 
the American Dramatists’ Club, recently 
had the pleasure (?) of purchasing a sur- 
reptitious copy of his own play, “The 
Henrietta,” from an agent of a piratical 
play-publishing concern at an absurdly low 
price. 


The Lyceum Theatre will not have a 
regular stock company next season. A 
few of the old members will be retained in 
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constant service, but most ofthe ré/es, it 
is stated, will be filled by outside players 
engaged as occasion may demand. ‘This 
infusion of new blood will doubtless 
strengthen Mr. Frohman’s organization, 


When Miss Georgia Cayvan goes 
a-starring next season she will have an ex- 
tensive repertoire. One of the plays in 
which she will act is “ Vanity Fair,’’ which 
Mrs. John Wood has given in London, 
The promise is made that Miss Cayvan 
will have associated with her players of 
repute. 


The critic of one of our leading dailies 
made a sad mistake recently in writing 
about Mr. Bellew’s Romeo. After drawing 
up a long indictment against that always 
admirable actor, in which he was accused 
of playing the part in too tragic a style, 
the critic aforesaid went on to say that in 
the version of “ Romeo and Juliet” used 
by the Potter-Bellew company (the Furness 
Variorum edition) but four words of as- 
sumed gayety, “ Where shall we dine?” 
are left to Romeo. How Mr. Bellew was 
to make merry, with serious matter only 
put into his mouth, the captious critic un- 
fortunately omitted to state. 


A recent success of comment and curi- 
osity at the Francais was * Grosse 
Fortune” (A Big Fortune) by Henri Meil- 
hac, who with Ludovic Halévy wrote 
“Frou Frou.” The play treats of the 
evil influence of sudden and unexpected 
wealth. In one of its scenes a woman sells 
herself for a check for a million francs. 


Chas. Wyndham has been twenty years 
a London manager. His performance of 
David Garrick, which some of the readers 
of this article have doubtless witnessed, is 
simply faultless. Strange to say, Wynd- 
ham was not successful when he visited us 
six or seven seasons back, although he 
brought with him an excellent company. 
Miss Mary Moore, his leading woman—- 
an actress highly esteemed in London— 
was justly voted insipid, and beyond ques- 
tion her incompetence had a great deal to 
do with the failure of Wyndham’s Ameri- 
can tour. 


W. D. Howells is turning “Silas Lap- 
ham” into a play. 
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SOME NOTES ON ENGLISH CANALS. 


BY TRYTHALL ROWE. 


one feature which has perhaps 

struck me more than any other in 
my various sketching expeditions on Eng- 
lish canals is the symptom of gradual 
decay. I recollect well a visit | paid to a 
place in the Midlands that bore the same 
relation to canals that a junction does to 
railways. 

I arrived about noon on a fine sum- 
mer day, but the huge warehouses and 
granaries were empty and deserted. ‘The 
cranes were gradually mouldering away 
and the wharves were deserted and grass- 
grown. The few barges were for the 
most part half filled with water, and some 
were gradually becoming overgrown with 
grass and nettles. It was a depressing 
sight, and in imagination one broke the 
silence with the creaking of cranes, the 
cracking of whips and all the bustle and 
_ turmoil of a busy commercial centre. Lit- 


tle did Watts imagine, as he watched the 
steam lift the lid of his mother’s kettle, 
what a world-wide revolution he was des- 
tined to begin. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the iron 


horse should supersede the horse of bone 
and sinew, but few could have _ fore- 
seen how enormously this would affect the 
canal traffic. We can sympathize with the 
two old coachmen, delineated by Leech’s 
masterly pencil, lamenting the degenerate 
times, while one remarks: “I shall be 
very glad when these railways are done 
away with and we have the good old coaches 
again.” In many cases the railway com- 
pany bought up the canal when they laid 
down a line in a certain district, and so 
obtained control over both means of tran- 
sit. 

The loss to the artist is considerable, 
for beautiful as many canal scenes are the 
beauty would be increased enormously if 
there were only more traffic. ‘The number 
of barges with sails I have seen in a town 
like Nottingham could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, an average of two or 
three a year; yet there must have been a 
time when they were constantly coming 
and going. I once saw an engraving of a 
picture of Nottingham by Turner which 
proved this point most conclusively, for the 
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canal in the foreground was 
alive with picturesque craft. 
There is to my mind nothing 
that breaks the rigid lines of 
the great wharves by a canal 
like the swelling curves of a 
sail and the tangled cordage 
necessary to its manipulation, 
Take now as an example the 
illustration called “ Wharves, 
Nottingham,” and compare it 
with “The End of the Day.” 
You will see at a glance how * 
useful a barge is in the com- gy 
position. ‘They are simply dif- 
erent treatments of the same 
subject; the one a rapid etch- 
ing showing the effect of strong 
sunlight on the buildings, the other an 
attempt to render the quiet of a summer 
evening, when the canal is in shadow save 
for the tops of the buildings lit up by the 
setting sun, and the distance palpitates 
with a hazy glow. Another of the illustra- 
tiens called “ Dawn” has been a favorite 
subject of mine under various atmospheric 
effects, though I think the one here printed 
the most satisfactory. The riverside hut 


had an old whitewashed front, and with 
the sun on it, instead of behind it, made a 
delightful scheme of color, especially in 
It is this ever-shifting change 


the autumn. 


WHARVES AT NOTTINGHAM. 


connected more especially with subjects in 
which water figures that constitutes the 
chief charm. One must be ever on the 
alert to seize the right effect most suitable 
to the subject, or as William Hunt so ad- 
mirably expressed it: “Love what you 
study, and study what you love.”” Barges 
not only help the composition by breaking 
up the squareness of buildings, they often 
add a useful note of color, light green or 
red, relieved by white. 

The occupants seem to be as fond of a bit 
of bright color as gypsies, their nomadic 
life being another point of resemblance. 


THE END OF THE DAY» 
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This roaming life is not without its 
drawbacks, as it makes the education of 
the children a very difficult matter, and 
the School Board is oniy too easily evaded. 
In the stern of the barge is a small iron 
chimney belonging to the stove which does 
the cooking, and hard by you may see a 
woman with a swarthy face, shaded by a 
lilac sunbonnet, and a red_ handkerchief 
knotted at herthroat. She may be peeling 
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potatoes or washing out a few 
clothes. She certainly look: 
very picturesque in her cotton 
gown with the painted taffrail 
as a background. In fine 
weather I can conceive of no 
more delightful method of 
travelling than by barge or a 
canal; the speed is not so 
great, but you can really enjoy 
the country as it slips by you, 
for the motion is so very easy 
that you hardly realize that it 
isthe barge that moves. ‘Then 
there are no stones or dust 
such as one often experiences 
travelling by road, and no 
noise worth speaking of, noth- 
ing but the rustling of the 
reeds as they are pushed on 
one side, and the occasional 
cracking of a whip to keep the horse going. 
The illustration called “On the Towing- 
Path” was very effective in spring ; the sun- 
light of March brought out the delicate red 
roof of the old malt-house with its white 
hood, the white palings were not too sharp 
intheir outline, and the distance was a con- 
fused mass of ever-varying tones of purple, 
now telling dark under the shadow of a 
cloud, and anon lighting up under a burst 
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of sunshine. The canal running through 
he old historical town of Newbury in 
Berkshire is particularly rich in pictorial 
subjects. The old mills are quite one of 
the features of the town, the oldest one 
unfortunately being destroyed by fire a 
few years ago. Part of what is known as 
the Western Mill figures in the left-hand 
corner of my drawing, with a vane perched 
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One, a white bridge of irregular span 
silhoueiting against a cloudless blue sky, 
with a red hay-wagon and team of horses 
crossing, all reflected in the still water ; 
another, an evening effect, with horses 
waiting whilst the barge passes through 
the lock, blue smoke from the barge re- 
lieving against the chimney-stacks of a 
manufacturing town. I could have wished 


ON THE TOWING-PATH. 


on its roof. I perhaps ought to explain 
here that the canal at Newbury is really 
the river canalized, and hence the mills ; the 
canal in fact runs from Bristol to Reading. 

Readers who are familiar with the stir- 
ring times of the Commonwealth will re- 
member the battle of Newbury, which was 
fought about a mile outside the town; a plain 
obelisk has been erected to commemorate 
the event. Other canal impressions I can 
recollect, but they would hardly interest 
the reader without pictorial assistance. 


to show something, too, of the beauty of 
winter on these waterways, which are 
sometimes frozen for miles and afford ex- 
cellent skating. The “ Nottingham Castle” 
is at best but an apology, for the subtle 
color is wanting; it is merely an echo of 
the original, prose instead of poetry. I 
have but briefly touched on some of the 
aspects of English canals as they have 
appeared to an artist whose enthusiasm 
for the subject has led him to call in 
the aid of the pen. 
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THE BROKEN PITCHER. 


From a painting by W. A. Bouguereau, 


AU 


J ACK was driving the plough across the 
broad, sunny fields, and now and 
again, as he took his handkerchief and 
wiped the sweat from his brow, he sighed 
_—and his sighs were for Margery who 
lived on the farm adjoining — Margery 
whom he loved with all the accumulated 
. tenderness of years that had cherished no 
other idol. Indeed, he had loved her all 
her life, nearly all of his own. He had 
longed to clasp her in his arms the very 
first time that he saw her; but the old 
nurse had said that little boys of four 
were hardly to be entrusted with such 
very tiny babies—he must wait. So he 
had waited patiently till, one proud day, 
he had sat in a great rocking-chair and 
held her for all of five minutes, and 
then had run home across the sweet 
fields to tell his mother that the new 
baby’s name was “ Margery,” and that 
_ he knew how to spell it. 

Side by side, heart to heart, they had 
grown from babyhood in the pure and 
wholesome atmosphere of a simple New 
England farm life; and as the years 
went by, the beautiful, dark-eyed Mar- 
gery became more and more the object 
of Jack’s special love and devotion. 
They would sit together on the low 
stone wall that divided the two proper- 
ties, and Jack would tell her how he 
loved the dear old farm that had been 
sown and harvested by four generations 
of his ancestors; and how, when he 
and Margery were grown up, they would 
marry and settle down in the old home- 
stead. And Margery would look so 
pretty as she listened that Jack would 
throw his arms about her and kiss her, 


‘*FAIR AND GLORIOUS AND FAR REACHING.” 


A MAN ABOUT FORTY. 


BY GRACE S. BROWN, 


With Illustrations by Alice L. Martin. 


and tell her that she was the dearest little 
sweetheart in the world. 

As he drove the plough, Jack thought this 
all over step by step till, in his reverie, he 
came to a certain summer morning when 
Margery was about twelve years old and 
he a lad of sixteen. On that morning he 
went out before breakfast with his rifle. 
As he neared the woods where he had put 
up a target for his practice, he paused a 
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moment to look out over the meadows, 
and his heart swelled with pride as he saw 
how fair and glorious and far-reaching 
they were. Then he heard a familiar, 
sweet halloo, and the next moment Mar- 
gery’s dainty little figure appeared at a 
bend in the road. He waved his hand 
to her in loving greeting, and as she came 
near he said: “I always admire these 
meadows, Margery. See, are they not 
beautiful?” 

“ Yes,” said she, “they are.” And then, 
after a moment’s silence, she said, “ Jacky, 
do you never wish that you could see what 
lies eyond those meadows?” 

“Why, I have seen,” said he. “Gar- 
rick’s fields lie next, and then old Walton’s 
woods, and then a 

“Oh, I don’t mean ¢hat,” said she. And 
something in her tone made him turn and 
look at her. 

“Do you never wish to go there,” she 
said, “out into the great world full of 
cities and people and beautiful things? Do 
you never long to see the big, restless 
ocean and the ships?” 

“Tf it were not for the farm I might,” 
said he. “Do you wish it, 
Margery ?” 

“ Yes,” said she, “I do.” 

And the far-away, yearning 
look in her eyes went straight 
to his heart and whispered 
that little Margery had begun 
to dream of things beyond 
her simple farm life. ; 

That look had troubled his ;°: 
boyish heart, and now, after | 
six years, that self-same yearn- 
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to ask himself again and again, “Does 
Margery love me or love me not ?” 

He believed that she did. Her manner 
with him was ever affectionate and sweet 
as in childhood, and she seemed to enter 
heartily into all his plans for their marriage 
and for improving and beautifying the old 
farm that she knew was his pride and de- 
light. Yet there had come a strange rest- 
lessness over Margery, and there were 
times when her eyes wandered far beyond 
the meadows, beyond the fields, beyond all 
that was familiar and tried; and if, by 
chance, she caught a glimpse of Jack work- 
ing in the fields, she would start suddenly 
out of her reverie, and dart into the house, 
brushing away a truant tear as she went. 

Jack had seen something of this restless- 
ness. “Dear little Margery,” he said to 
himself as he turned the plough into the 
last row, “ my little sweetheart! It takes all 
the joy out of my life to let you go. I had 
hoped that you would love the old farm as 
Ido. But I do not chide you, little Mar- 
gery. How did I come by this love for 
the farm? Just as you, dear, came by that 
longing that speaks in your soft, brown 
eyes. My ancestors tilled and ploughed, 
while yours roamed over the wide world. 
No, no, I will not chide you. If your Jack 
loves you at all, he loves you unselfishly. 
I have a few hundreds—I always meant’ 
them for you, Margery—for you and me. 
when we were married. I will speak to 
your father —but not to-night, dear, not 
to-night ” (and he passed his hand over his 
forehead )}—* to-morrow.” 

He had reached the end of the field, 
and he turned homeward. 


oes 
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ing look in those same sweet 
eyes caused him to sigh, and 
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On the morrow, when the dew 
was still sparkling on the grass 
and the birds were chirping their 
matins, Margery came to draw 
water from the cool, sweet well 
that stood shaded and sheltered 
just beyond the dairy windows. 
She was wonderfully pretty in her 
fresh pink muslin gown—a charm- 
ing, dainty creature upon whom 
nature had bestowed a rich olive 


Gag 


complexion, a mass of dark wavy 

hair, and brown eyes, soft and 
dreamy. She was singing as she came, 
but the song stopped short at the sight 
of a stranger standing beside the well. 

He was a man about forty—tall and 
handsome, rather portly; but with a grace 
and elegance of figure and carriage. His 
dress, though xegligée, was fauitless and 
expensive, and his whole appearance sug- 
gested wealth and leisure. 

“Will you give me a glass of water?” 


_he asked, as he lifted his jaunty velvet 


cap. How mellow his voice; how pearly 
white his fine large teeth; how splendid 
the jewel that flashed upon his uplifted 
hand! 

“Yes,” said Margery. “Or, perhaps you 
would like a drink of buttermilk ?” 

“T would, indeed,” he said. 

She left her pail by the well and went 
into the dairy, and he followed her. He 
saw that she was lovely, that her move- 
ments were as gracefui as a young fawn, 
that her rosy mouth was dimpled, and 
when she brought him the cool goblet of 
buttermilk he noticed that her hands and 
wrists were exquisitely moulded, and he 
wondered whether they took kindly to 


~ churns and blackberry bushes. 


“You do not know me?” he said. 
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‘“THE SUNLIT HILLS.” 


“No,” said Margery; “I do not remem- 
ber ever having seen you before.” 

“But 7 have seen you,” he said. He 
paused, and she looked up—that was why 
he paused—he wanted her to look up. He 
wanted to meet her beautiful eyes as he 
said, “I saw you yesterday as I rode by, 
and it made me long to see you again. 
That is why I am here now.” 

He gave her a look of intense admira- 
tion, and he saw—and it pleased him to 
see—that she trembled under his gaze and 
that the roses had deepened upon her 
olive cheeks. It was play for this man of 
the world to tell her how beautiful she 
was, and that it was a great pity that she 
must hide her charms under a sunbonnet; 
but she was young, he said, and perhaps 
some day she would have an opportunity 
to go out into the world. Did she ever 
wish to go? And Margery grew less 
timid after awhile, and asked him ques- 
tions about the world that lay beyond the 
meadows and the fields. Then he told her 
that he had recently come into possession of 
the pretty little gray and green cottage near 
the school-house, and that he had come up 
from New York with a party of friends to 
occupy it for two or three weeks. He 
would be a very near neighbor at that 
rate, and he hoped that he might be al- 
lowed to see her often—very often. He 
would be glad to tell her all about the life 
in the great metropolis. It would be 
pleasant just to sit upon the 
low, broad piazza with her— 
:2 it looked so comfortable and 
=? homelike. Perhaps she would 

ix. like to drive ; he had a fast 
~ horse, and he would be so 
delighted. 

And when he went away, 
Margery watched him till he 
was nearly out of sight ; then 
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** PEACEFULLY GRAZING.” 


he turned and lifted his velvet cap again, 
and was gone. 


Meanwhile Jack had changed his mind. 
He had decided that the better plan was 
to speak to Margery rather than to her 
father. He could not determine just how 
he would open the conversation, just how 
he would lead up to the important point, 
but he knew that when he was with Mar- 
gery the inspiration would come, and as to 
definite plans and details, why, Margery 
should settle them to suit herself. 

The stranger had but just gone when 
Jack’s broad shoulders and pleasant, man- 
ly face appeared at the dairy door. 

“Hello, Margery!” he shouted—and 
she came running to meet him. 

The flush of excitement still lingered 
upon her cheeks and her eyes were un- 
usually bright, and Jack’s courage all but 
failed him when he looked at her and re- 
membered what words he had come to say. 


“T have news for you,” he be- 
gan. “ Jenkins says that the little 
cottage near the school-house is 
open, and that the grass is cut, 
and——” 

Margery’s heart beat so loud- 
ly she thought Jack would hear 
at. 


“T am 
“The closed windows and tangled 
grass and those great, weeping 
willows always gave me a feeling of lone- 
liness.” 

“ Yes, and me, too,” said Jack. “I won- 
der who has it. Jenkins didn’t seem to 
know.” 

“QOh,”’ said Margery, trying to speak in- 
differently, “it’s occupied by a gentleman 
from New York, a man about forty, and 
he has come up with a party of friends ”"— 
she walked over to the well and leaned 
upon it for support—“ to spend a couple 
of weeks.” 

“Is that so?” said Jack, innocently. 
“Who told you?” 

She looked about for something to do— 
something to pretend to do—but there was 
nothing. Not even an empty bucket to 
fill, not even old Tabby to pet, not even a 
morning-glory hung low enough for her to 
reach. She looked down. at her dainty 
foot, and a crimson blush overspread her 
cheeks and forehead. She trembled ner- 
vously, for she felt Jack was watching her. 


** LONELY AND DESERTED.” 


so glad,” she said. | 
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“ He told me himself,” she said 
in an unsteady voice. 

Jack moved nearer her. 
“Margery!” It was more a cry 
than a word spoken. All the 
strife and tumult of his heart, all 
the pain and all the shame, all 
the tender devotion of a lifetime, 
all the nobleness of his sacrifice, 
all the depth of his passion rang 
in it. 

Her head sank upon the side of 
the well, but he did not go to 
soothe her, and when she raised 
her head she found she was alone. 


That night Margery’s father fell sick. 


with an illness that promised several weeks 
of close confinement, and when Jack heard 
of it he hesitated no longer as to what 
course to pursue, 

In the first hours of his heart's anguish 
he told himself that his only hope of solace 
was to absent himself from the dear, fa- 
miliar scenes that were so inseparably 
linked with every sweet memory of little 
Margery. But in the stillness of the 
night came other thoughts. It was July 
—a busy time upon the farm, and this year 
particularly busy owing to Jack’s own ambi- 
tious plans. It would be cruel to leave now. 
Then, again, what reason or excuse could 
he give for so doing, and what would Mar- 
gery do when left alone to face the sus- 
picions that must sooner or later arise? 
Yet, if he stayed, what then? Howshould 
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he greet Margery, and how long would the 
truth remain hidden from the eyes of her 
parents and his ? 

But now the answer had come. Mar- 
gery’s father was ill, and her mother’s 
thought and care would be for him. 

There was none too much money in 
Margery’s home; none to spare for hired 
help now that there were doctor’s bills to 
meet. 

He would stay. He sent word to the 
sick man by Jenkins not to worry; the 
farm should be cared for; and in the weeks 
that followed ke labored from dawn till 
dusk, doing a double share of work, and 
growing thin and careworn. Of course, 
his appearance was readily accounted for, 
as were Margery’s pale cheeks and languid 
eye. 

From the fields Jack saw Margery now 
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and then as she moved about the dairy and 
the well, but they had not met since that 
one unhappy morning. 

The handsome, silvery-tongued man of 
forty had come just once again. He had 
sat upon the piazza with Margery just one 
evening in the moonlight, and he had talked 
as Jack never had talked, and he had looked 
at her so admiringly, and had said things 
that were pleasant and sweet to hear; and 
then—then—Margery had heard that the 
little gray and green cottage was closed 
again, and that the handsome stranger had 
returned to New York. 

That was nearly two months ago. It 
was now September. For more than a 
week Margery’s father had been able to 
work in the fields again; just a little each 
day. Jack’s shoulders were relieved, and 
still he did not come to Margery. 

One Sunday morning, feeling wretched 
at heart, she started out for a walk. Per- 
haps unconsciously, perhaps because to have 
turned to her left would have caused her 
to pass Jack’s garden, she turned to her 
right and took the road toward the school- 
house. 

The morning was warm; she was weak 
from long anxiety. A spreading maple, 
which overhung the ‘end of a low stone 
wall, cffered her its hospitality, and she sat 
down torest. Her eyes wandered over the 
pleasant landscape. To her right a group 
of elms waved gracefully in the light breeze, 
and, close beside them one tall, solitary 
poplar stood proud and stately, head and 
shoulders above its fellows. The view was 
not new or strange to her, and yet, as 
though spellbound by its beauty, she 
gazed long and fondly upon it. A whisper 
reached her heart: that lone, stately pop- 
. lar standing apart in lofty grandeur, was 
Jack —Jack, her, playmate — her friend — 
her —She trembled with the intensity of 
the feeling that possessed her heart and 
soul. 
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She sighed and turned herhead. There 
to her left was the little gray and green 
cottage. She started to see how tall the 
grass had grown—its tangled length spoke 
of many weary weeks of anxiety and re- 
gret. The spot that had been so merry 
for a brief season was now lonely and de- 
serted, lonely and deserted and desolate 
like her heart. 

It was too much. With one great sob 
she threw her arms out upon the low 
stone wall, and hid her face in them. 

“My poor child, my poor Margery!” 
said a well-known voice. “He will never 
come again.” 

It was Jack. She held out her trembling 
hands to him, and he moved as though he 
would take her—but he paused. 

‘He will never come again,” he repeated. 

“ He will, he has come,” she cried, im- 
pulsively. “Oh, Jack, tell me that you 
have come back.” 

“J, Margery?” 

He knew that she was sincere. He took 
her to his heart, and the joy of that mo- 
ment repaid him a thousand-fold for all 
that he had suffered. They sat down 
upon the low stone wall, side by side, 
heart to heart, as they had done since 
childhood—only now their hearts were full 
to overflowing, and Margery had learned 
to love the farm as Jack loved it. 

As they walked homeward together, 
Margery was happier than she had been 
in manya day. Everywhere there seemed 
to be a new glory; even herfather’s sheep, 
peacefully grazing in the meadows, looked 
upon her more gently than ever, and the 
sunlit hills seemed to Smile upon her as 
she passed. 

They had taken a quiet, shady road that 
brought them around by the back of Mar- 
gery’s home, and as they drew near to the 
house, and Margery saw it, plain and sim- 
ple though it was, nestling so cosily among 
the maples and elms, she looked up into 
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Jack’s face and smiled contentedly, and he 
knew that she had ceased to dream about 
the world that lay beyond the meadows 
and the fields. 

Jack left her at the back-door step, and 
she watched him till he reached the great 
gate that opened upon his well-kept garden. 
Then he turned, and she waved her hand 
to him. 

The roses soon returned to Margery’s 
cheeks and the brightness to her eyes. 
And Jack, as he ploughed the fields and 
thought of Margery, thought without a 


sigh, and laid his plans for a happy day 
that was fast approaching. 

It had been a prosperous summer on the 
old farm—a very busy summer for all 
hands. There had been no bread of idle- 
ness eaten there, and there was still a great 
deal to do before harvest-home time. 
Yet, while the leaves were still green upon 
the trees, and the warm September days 
were mellow and golden, Jack found time 
one bright beautiful morning to drive to 
the preity village church and claim Mar- 
gery as his bride 


THE SILENT STEED. 


BY ST. GEORGE BEST. 


WELCOME to the silent steed that 
burns 
Red roses on the pallid cheek of care ; 
That strengthens arm and leg and brain, 
and turns 
The weakling to an athlete bold and fair. 


A welcome to the silent steed that cures 
The ache and pain indoor confinement 
breeds ; 
That hardens bone and muscle, and _ in- 
sures 
The coming race the soldier frame it 
needs. 


~ A welcome to the silent steed that calls 


For broad and level roads throughout 
the land ; 
That sets at work the sons of toil, and falls 
The wage of labor into labor’s hand. 


A welcome to the silent steed that spares 
Dumb brutes the torture of the cruel 


goad, 
And saves them for the use which God 
declares 
Is fittest for the beast that plods the 
road. 


A welcome to the silent steed that breaks 
Convention's stiff amd formal bonds in 


twain, 

And in the cycler’s throbbing bosom 
wakes 

The long-stilled chord of sympathy 
again. 


A welcome to the silent steed that wheels 
Its master far beyond the city’s bars, 
Where, lost in evening’s hush, his spirit 

feels 
The holy influence of the quiet stars. 


A welcome to the silent steed that woos 
Twin hearts in nature’s purer atmos- 


pheres, 
To dreams of friendship, love or valor, 
whose 
Potential charm shall linger through the 
years. 


A welcome to the silent steed that rends 
From woman’s limbs the shackles cus- 
tom wrought, 
And leaves her, as creation’s plan in- 
tends, 
A law unto herself in deed and thought. 


A royal welcome to the silent steed 
That harbingers the advent of the day 

When men shall like the wingéd Hermes speed, 
At Mercy’s call, a brother’s hands to stay. 
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THE MOUNTAIN BROOK. 


BY T. H. FARNHAM. 


LMlustrations by Mrs. Frank B. Hill. 


ROM their far home within the nook 
Upon the mountain-side, 
The sparkling wavelets of the brook 
Through the dark forests glide. 


Escaping from the glooms o’erhead 
To the bright vale below, 

They dance along their pebbly bed, 
Rejoicing as they go. 


Round mossy log and rugged stones 
That check their onward way, 

They fret and fume in angry tones, 
Impatient of delay. 


They smile to catch the transient gleam 
Of the warm sunlight’s glow 

Upon their ever-widening stream, 

And deepening as they flow. 


a 


In the wide basin, deep and round, 
Awhile they seem to sleep, 

Then start again with sudden bound 
Adown the rugged steep. 


Their rapid course still faster made 
O’er each high rocky wall, 

They swell into the broad cascade, 
Or foaming waterfall. 


Still on, still on, with rush and roar, 
And many a leap and bound; 

Their headlong course will soon be o’er, 
Their voices cease to sound. 


The music of the forest rill 
That charmed the mountain-side 
With joyous tones will soon be still 
In a deeply flowing tide. 
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Stately and calm it floweth on— 
The river to the sea— 

The gladness of its youth has gone, 
And hushed its melody. 


Gone the dark trees whose shadows 
cast 
A twilight o’er the scene, 
The sweet wild flowers, in beauty 
glassed 
In the wave’s crystalline. 


The lofty mast and snow-white sail 
Upon its bosom gleam, 

A thousand rills from hill and vaie 
Swell on its lordly stream. 


Where upland fietd and gentle hill 
The distant prospect crown, 

The hamlet nestles, lone and still, 
Or spreads the busy town. 


Thougn flowery meads beam green and bright, 
And fair the cultured shore, 

Where smiling nature charms the sight, 
And spreads her bounteous store, 


Who would not wish to hear the song 
That thrilled the mountain-side, 

Where the wild torrent pours along 
The music of its tide ? 


Who would not love to trace again, 
Along the rugged verge, 

Its wayward course from mount to plain, 
In moods of joy or rage? 


Till, as a tired child falls asleep 
Upon its mother’s breast, 

In the calm river, broad and deep, 
It sinks at last to rest. 
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THE PEOPLE'S FORUM. 


[Contributions to this Department on subjects of interest to the American people, not to exceed 800 words in length, 
are invited. Copy required not later than sth of morth preceding that of issue. Accepted articles will be used at our 


discretion. ] 


ART IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


BY C. 


—— is no subject outside of litera- 

ture which is so elevating, so inspir- 
ing to the human mind, as art. It has 
ennobled man by revealing to him the 
riches of nature and human nature. It has 
perfected his moral energies, and_ has 
inspired him with the ambition of not re- 
maining inferior to the possibilities of his 
nature. Art until recent years was out of 
the reachof many. It was enjoyed by the 
favored few. But things have revolution- 
ized. The public library has opened an 
avenue to artistic taste, by which the com- 
mon people may enjoy the things beautiful. 

Art is young yet in our libraries, and 
many are unable financially to bring be- 
fore the public many works of art, but the 
example has been set, and undoubtedly in 
time every large library will have its art 
collection. 

The magnificent art work in the Boston 
Public Library, the fine work that is being 
done by some of the foremost American 
artists for our Congressional Library, 
and the recent prize offered by the Car- 
negie Art Gallery, all point to a higher 
and nobler growth of our free libraries, 
which will undoubtedly be the monuments 
of literature and art to the future genera- 
tions. 

Art has a powerful influence not only in 
the masterly production of paintings, but 
in the refinement and poetic nature with 
which it appeals to the human heart. 

The public library has already become 
an important factor in the upbuilding of 
literary tastes; but the addition of art to 
its collection in literature will also be a 
benefactor to increase the artistic senti- 
ment of the people. Thus the bringing 
together of the two great soul-inspiring 
creations of nature, namely, literature and 
art, will give an interest that will influence 
a taste for beauty and refinement among 
the commonwealth who use our libraries. 


P. LONGWELL. 


The thousands of books that are circulated 
daily by the public libraries appeal to their 
readers with a great amount of influence, 
but those who have had the luck to get a 
book written by a master-hand have been 
lifted a little higher by the exquisite word- 
painting of the author. 

A person who reads, as a general rule, 
has more instinct for the beautiful than 
one who does not; so the work of art on 
canvas or stone shares with the work of 
art in printed type in advancing the intel- 
lectual development of man. 

Art is not a deliberate moralizer, but 
with the pleasure it gives to the mind it 
unconsciously does a great amount of 
good. 

Many of the libraries have very expen- 
sive books on art, but they are not used 
frequently. Those who do use the books 
are artists, designers, or people of wealth 
in search of something to give them a little 
history on certain art subjects. 

Our smaller libraries have very few val- 
uable books on art, but that does not 
deprive them of taking an interest in art. 
They cannot indulge in the purchasing of 
expensive paintings, but they could get 
excellent reproductions in photography of 
famous paintings, which, with the engrav- 
ings, color-plates, wood-cuts, etc., that are 
sent to the libraries, would be a good be- 
ginning foran art collection. These illus- 
trations, some of which are fine specimens 
of works in art, would give the most eco- 
nomical library a collection of art subjects. 
The woodcuts, photographs, and color- 
plates could each be mounted and framed, 
and given separate wall-space, which would 
show the different treatments of style in 
each subject. 

The influence of sucha collection would 
give a stimulus to the people which would 
have the effect of producing a higher ap- 
preciation of art. 
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WANTED: 


AN IDEA. 


BY ARTHUR SOMERS. 


tod the headlines is an invitation which 

means business. It emanated from 
John Wedderburn & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D.C. While in the form of 
an advertisement, the phrase is catchy, 
striking and likely to attract attention, and 
at the same time it fits the desired pur- 


pose, besides furnishing material for the - 


thoughts that are here written. And for 
the reason that it does this latter, I have 
borrowed it. 

Long years ago in this country an idea 
was wanted. It was found. The events 
which culminated in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Revolution were 
the result. This idea meant business. 

And later on, at recurring intervals, 
other ideas were wanted in this Nation, 
and from time to time they have found 
expression. Notably so in “The Mon- 
roe Doctrine” and “The Emancipation 
Proclamation.” These also meant busi 
ness. 

But in all of them, the common weal. 
the greatest good to the greatest number 
of the American people, rather than any 
party advantage, was sought. How have 
the mighty fallen ! 

Wanted : an-idea. 

In the city from which the advertise- 


-ment referred to emanates, the very holy 


of holies and the seat of all wisdom so to 
speak: the home of the Executive and 
Legislative branches of the National Gov- 
ernment since December 1, 1895, up to 
June 11, 1896, when Congress adjourned, 
the American people have been taught 
considerable about how not to do it. Not 
a single idea has been advanced, or if ad- 
vanced been acted upon by the National 
Congress there assembled, for the relief 
of a long-suffering, a sorely oppressed 
people. To the contrary, every thought 
which promised if enacted into law to do 
something in way of results to insure a 
return of prosperity to American indus- 
tries and American business interests was 


cast aside, defeated or side-tracked to a 
committee which was not to report until 
after election was over. The more shame. 

This sparring for position or political 
advantage ; this trifling with the good and 
welfare of 70,000,000 of people is danger- 
ous. To persist in it even under the best 
business conditions was a menace to pros- 
perity, but under those which did exist it 
was an unpardonable crime. It was an 
evidence of partisanship run mad from 
which some day there will be an awaken- 
ing that will be significant of the power 
of the American people. These things, 
occurring in a time of business depres- 
sion and disaster the like of which was 
never equalled since the Republic was 
founded, are a something almost beyond 
belief. And yet the picture is not over- 
drawn. 

Well may some one have said as did 
Senator Hill-on one occasion during the 
session: “And may God save the coun- 
try!’’ It needs His saving help. 

Any one with intelligence knows that it 
was in the power of patriotic men in Con- 
gress to get together—as servants of that 
people who can destroy as well as create 
—and then, regardless of party ties, plan 
wisely for legislation in the interest of 
the greatest number. This can always be 
done without any sacrifice of a cherished 
political principle. But no. There was a 
campaign ahead. And the people could 
suffer and wait. Hence no relief to those 
who needed it most. 

Here was an occasion of common dan- 
ger, of business disaster, when men ought 
to forget their politics in their love of 
home and free institutions. It is easy to 
understand that had nationalism, pride of 
country and patriotism asserted them- 
selves among the representatives of the 
people in Congress assembled in seeking 
to promote the common welfare, the idea 
wanted would have been found, and more 
than this, been acted upon, 
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THE EXECUTIVES OF THIS NATION. 


SoME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY JOS. W. KAY. 


Part II. 


question the best beloved 
and at the same time the most ma- 
lignantly hated maz in America to-day is 
Grover Cleveland, President of the United 
States. 

Many of those who were true friends are 
now unfriendly, while on the other hand, 
many who were never friendly until now 
have become so by reason of events of re- 
cent occurrence. Much might be written 
of the reasons which have caused this 
seemingly anomalous change of heart, yet 
this article has no such purpose in view. 

Of course, as with every question, there 
are two sides to it. As usual, but one side 
has been told, or is known. 

Whether he is loved “for the enemies 
he has made ” or is happy in his new-found 
friends, is not now under discussion. Suf- 
fice it for the present, that among Ameri- 
cans “there are many men of many minds.” 
And all the brains are not covered by one 
hat. Not even that worn by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. At another 
time it may be my privilege to exercise 
the prerogative of every citizen and criti- 
cise. Not now. 

The attitude of Grover Cleveland tow- 
ard the war veterans in the matter of 
their preference in public employment dur- 
ing his first term as President is my theme. 
It is fair to him to say that it marked an 
epoch in American history, Yet, as the 
pioneer in any movement in blazing the 
way to future achievements for the good 
of his fellows is seldom appreciated, so in 
this case. Especially so because a Na- 
tion’s gratitude was invoked and put to 
the test through its Executive head to set 
aside a system of political jobbery and 
robbery in which a lack of gratitude to 
the war veterans by reason of neglect on 
their own part principally had been fos- 
tered until it had grown to immense pro- 
portions, and until it had to all intents 
and purposes the force of an unwritten 
law in rendering even-handed justice to 
the veterans a thing well-nigh impossible. 


Such was the situation of affairs under 
the National Government at the time Mr. 
Cleveland first entered upon the Presi- 
dency. And it is to his credit that he 
changed all this. 

Permit me to anticipate a little. 

In the summer of 1884 a committee of 
the Veterans’ Rights Union, appointed for 
that purpose, waited on Mr. Cleveland at 
New York and on Mr. Blaine at Brooklyn, 
to learn their views on this important sub- 
ject. 

The former said: 

“ As I understand it, Section 1754, Re- 
vised Statutes U. S., is the law. It has 
never been repealed but is not operative; 
you want it enforced. If elected President 
it will be my duty to see that it as also all 
other laws of the United States are prop- 
erly executed and enforced.” ‘The latter 
said: 

“Other things being equal, the veteran 
should be preferred.” 

And so it came about that in the month 
of June succeeding the inauguration of 
Mr. Cleveland, in 1885, a committee of 
veterans representing the Veterans’ Rights 
Union, the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the Society of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, comprising among others Major- 
General Henry W. Slocum, John Palmer, 
now Past Commander-in-Chief G. A. R., 
John McElroy, editor ational Tribune, 
present Department Commander of the 
Potomac G. A. R., and the writer, who was 
selected as spokesman forthe party, waited 
upon the President at the White House. 

In the course of a very pleasant interview 
concerning the claims of the veterans on 
the Nation’s gratitude, at which the views 
of those present regarding their right to 
preference in public employ were freely ex- 
pressed, I said: 

“Mr. President: This visit is a contin- 
uation of one paid you last summer in 
New York. We are here to emphasize 
what was then said and ask your co-opera- 
tion with us. We claim for our comrades 
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of war days the right to earn a living in 
the service of the government in a land 
they helped to save. On the fields of 
battle and on the decks of our men-of-war 
—under fire—they won the right to carry 
their sovereignty under their own hats, 
and when competent, without regard to 
politics, they should receive consideration 
in the civil employ of the Nation. ... A 
large number of these men are in the De- 
partments. They came here at the close 
of the war. Many of them have married 
and settled down and have large families. 
By reason of age they are not fitted to go 
out into the world and compete with others 
who are younger or to seek new employ- 
ments. We ask you to make them your 
special care.” 

To this the President answered : 

“Gentlemen, I am in entire sympathy 
with you on this subject. Ask reasonable 
things and I will do my share.” 

No unbiassed, unprejudiced mind, know- 
ing to the facts and some things which de- 
veloped in the succeeding years, will ever 
question the loyalty to the cause of the 
veteran in public employment of Grover 
Cleveland as President of the United 
States from 1885 to 1889 or withhold from 
him the credit to which he is fully entitled 
because thereof. Without any reserva- 
tion—mental or otherwise—it is true that 
veterans of the war in public employ under 
the National Government without regard 
to their politics, were indebted to him more 
than to any President since the war period. 
Their rights were recognized as never be- 
fore. And morethan this. Any act of a 
subordinate contrary to the doctrine es- 

tablished and the example set by himself, 
was one without his sanction or approval. 
Some of those who undertook to act other- 
wise came to grief. 

The compelled resignation of the Coi- 
lector of Customs at New York (his own 
appointment) for, among other things, 
“ discrimination against the veteran ” ; the 
frequently enforced reinstatement by his 
personal direction of veterans discharged 
from the public service without good 
reason and the rebuke of those responsible 
therefor; the appointment of many other 
veterans to positions which they were 
competent to fill frequently despite the 
wishes of the political leaders ; the with- 
drawal from before the Senate of a nomi- 
nation for Postmaster at Seneca Falls, N. 
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Y., recommended by no less a personage 
than Daniel S. Lamont, then Private Sec- 
retary, now Secretary of War, and whence 
a one-legged veteran was displaced on 
charges of offensive partisanship which 
when the test was applied consisted mainly 
in taking subscriptions for the New York 
Tribune, and that 4000 veterans were re- 
tained in the public departments in Wash- 
ington during his first administration, are 
a few among the numerous items which 
evidenced Mr. Cleveland’s active sympa- 
thy with the veteran, the purpose to do 
his share. 

Laying aside at this time any consider- 
ation of the pension measures vetoed by 
him, particularly that general law known 
as “the pauper bill” upon which veterans 
themselves were by no means a unit in 
their approval, it may be well in passing 
to state that President Cleveland told Gen. 
John P. Rae, of Minnesota, while Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of tne 
Republic, that he would sign any general 
pension measure upon which the veterans 
were themselves agreed. 

Many instances recur to me in which it 
was apparent (I write now of the period 
1885 to 1889) that President Cleveland 
suffered considerably from unjust criticism 
of his acts by veterans. A single case will 
answer the purpose of showing that he was 
much exercised about the matter. On one 
occasion, soon after he had received from 
a Grand Army Post in California a souve- 
nir or memento about which he appeared 
to be as much pleased as a child with a new 
toy, I called at the White House. The 
President remarked, “ Kay, I am glad you 
came,” and handing me a letter said, 
“Read that.” It was an acknowledgment 
to the Post of the little gift they had sent, 
couched in appreciative language not at 
all susceptible of being misunderstood by 
anybody, and yet, when I had finished 
reading and returned the letter to him 
with the comment that “it could not be 
improved upon,” he said, “I am pleased 
you think so. Your people are altogether 
too much inclined to criticise and misun- 
derstand me.” 

But I am digressing. 

Memory recalls many cases which might 
be cited, where a direct interference by the 
Executive during his first term made 
manifest his purpose to give worthy vet- 
erans a preference in public employment 
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and thus by example convey an object 
lesson, the effect of which might not be 
lost. And they have all borne fruit. To 
particularize is not necessary here. 

While comparisons are odious, events 
are facts. And both can be placed in 
‘evidence that the claims of the war vet- 
eran in the matter of public employment 
are better recognized in this Nation since 
1885 than before it following the war 
period. To this condition of affairs Pres- 
ident Cleveland contributed more than has 
ever been credited to him. The treatment 
accorded to war veterans by him will ever 
stand out in bold relief—as does an oasis 
in the desert to the thirsty traveller or 
a ray of hope to the hopeless—to the 
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Union soldier and sailor. It was an honest 
effort to deal fairly by them. And how- 
ever veterans or other people may dif- 
fer concerning the wisdom of other feat- 
ures of that administration or the one 
through which we are now passing, it can- 
not be said with truth that Grover Cleve- 
land, during his first term as President, was 
ever unmindful of the claims or the inter- 
ests of the veterans in the matter of their 
preference in public employment or that 
the example he set to his subordinates was 
not prolific of great good to many thou- 
sands of veterans. 

In my next article I shall endeavor to 
treat on the administration of Benjamin 
Harrison as President from 1889 to 1893. 


TWEEDLEDUM, 


TWEEDLEDEE. 


BY HENRY ROGERS WOOD. 


:* is a crime against society, punishable 

by imprisonment, for an individual 
American citizen to “kite,” or in other 
words draw against imaginary bank bal- 
ances. And even an emergency will not 
excuse such a practice. Yet how much 
greater is the crime against society at 
large when the Nation indulges in the 
same or a similar type of wrong-doing ? 

During Harrison’s term, when the Mc- 
Kinley tariff law and other resources of 
the government did not produce revenues 
sufficient to meet its requirements, the 
“kiting” of imaginary balances was re- 
sorted to by the Treasury Department. 
Meanwhile, for a period of several weeks 
the obligations of the Nation could not be 
met when due. 

This condition confronted us prior to 
the campaign of 1892. And when the 
result of the election that year became 
known, there was great rejoicing—high up 
in the councils of the Republican party— 
over the thought that when the new 
administration took hold they would find 
a bankrupt treasury. It seems incredible 


that patriotic Americans would view such 
a catastrophe to their country as a subject 
of ghoulish glee. 
ment changed hands, 


However, the govern- 
The Democratic 


party came into full power and control. 
And then came the first blundering, the 
culmination of which was the Wilson 
tariff law with its unwise, undemocratic, 
un-American income-tax attachment. 

The full responsibility of the Republican 
party for the financial distress and hard 
times among the people in the first in- 
stance by failing to provide the ways and 
means to support the government properly 
cannot successfully be disputed or denied. 
They acted the criminal part of pirates 
and then scuttled the “Ship of State” so 
that under another captain and crew she 
might sink. 

It was none the less criminal in the 
Democratic party, later on, when they 
were in full control of the government—for 
the ship did not founder—not to solve the 
difficulty by assuming the responsibilities 
thus thrust upon them as became patriots 
and men. Did they dothis? Not at all. 
And, in the light of history their blunder- 
ing was unpardonable. 

If the McKinley tariff law was not 
producing revenue enough to meet the 
wants of the government, carefully and 
honestly administered, what hope was there 
that the Wilson tariff bill—minus its un- 
democratic, un-American and disgraceful 
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unconstitutional attachment, the income- 
tax feature—would be conducive to that 
end? Not the slightest. It was this 
blundering, this unpatriotic handling of 
the subject of a tariff by the Democratic 
party, the responsibility for which they can- 
not escape, that has intensified and caused 
a continuation of the business troubles of 
the past few years, straining the financial 
endurance of a long-abused people to a 
point where patience has ceased to be a 
virtue, to a point where law is esteemed 
anarchy and revolution begins. 

Both parties, through their representa- 
tives in the Legislative and Executive 
branches of the Government, when either 
was in full control, contributed their share 
to the wreck. Both parties, through the 
same means, when neither were in full con- 
trol have contributed through their lack of 
patriotism to prevent a deliverance from the 
evils complained of. On the contrary, they 
continue by a do-nothing policy to make 


- the wreck more widespread and complete. 


It is because of such goings on that not 
all the tariff or protection or reciprocity 
or financial—aye, even patriotic—theories 
advanced in political platforms; not all the 
“gold brick’ promises made by politicians 
or officeholders now—or prospectively— 


in place or power; not all the influence of 
“favorite sons’ named—or yet to be 
named—can allay the feeling of unrest 
among the people or stay the exercise of 
individual independence which has become 
a marked feature with the ordinary Ameri- 
can citizen, and which is daily becoming 
stronger in this Nation. The bolt at St. 
Louis is an evidence of this fact. Some 
people will soon realize that patriotism 
cannot be evoked by crushing the business 
and manufacturing and wage-earning in- 
terests under foot. It can be evoked and 
will assert itself against oppression shortly, 
and in a manner which cannot be misun- 
derstood. 

The recent session of Congress, not un- 
like several which preceded it in the past 
few years, was disgracefully meagre in 
results, the cost to the people considered. 
It was devoted to furthering individual in- 
terests—and booms—rather than those of 
the masses of the American people. Con- 
gress dared not to do right, because the 
doing of it might remotely affect the inter- 
est of some candidate for the Presidency. 
The honor and credit of the government, 
the good and welfare of the people, were 
as nothing when weighed in the balance 
with individual ambitions. 
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SELECTIONS. 


Theodore EHild. 


THE charm and usefulness of Paris to the art student 
lie not so much in the schools, whether official or 
private, but in the consciousness of an ever active 


aftistic striving, and of ever new aspirations that are seeking adequate expression, 
though rarely finding it ; the consciousness that there is a living artistic movement 
and a few noble artists who are leading and forming that movement ; the conscious- 
ness that there is great glory to be obtained, arduously and by dint of incessant 
effort backed by special gifts. 


Work always with order and recapitulation, value 
of distance, value of light, value of shadow. It 
now remains for us to speak of outline, and the 
value of texture. A drawing, like a natural body, offers many varieties of 
outline; one form is marked by indefinite lines; another by features or by 
vigorous shadows. You must avoid making strong that which is delicate, or 
delicate that which is strong; the putting of a heavy, in place of a light line, 
or a light in place of a heavy one; you must submit yourself to the same 
rules, and by incessant comparison establish these differences. 


GWhomas Goutire. 
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“On Snow-Shoes tothe Barren Grounds: 
Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk- 
Oxenand Wood-Bison.” By Caspar Whit- 
ney. Profusely illustrated. This book is 
the result of a six-months’ trip from 
Edmonton, British Columbia, northward 
through the’Northwest Territory, into the 
Arctic circle, and back, during the winter 
and spring of 1894-1895. Much of the 
material has appeared in Harper's Maga- 
zine, but there is considerable new matter 
in this volume, and the complete story of 
the trip is told here for the first time. 
The descriptions of the hunting of the 
wood-bison and the musk-ox, the two 
rarest kinds of big game in North America, 
will prove of the utmost interest to hunters 
and sportsmen, but to the general reader 
the narrative of Mr. Whitney’s journey, 
the enormous difficulties overcome by 
him, during his 2800 miles of snow-shoeing 
and sledging, will no doubt appeal most 
strongly. The whole trip was a piece of 
daring adventure, and Mr. Whitney’s fa- 
miliar, confidential style makes the book 
not only instructive but highly interesting 
as a narrative. (Messrs. Harper & Bros.) 


Mr. Frank C. RIEHL has favored us 
with a copy of his book, “ Poems of the 
Piasa.” It is a collection of Indian lays 
and legends, all of which show merit. The 
book may be obtained of Melling & Gas- 
kins, Alton, II]. (Cloth, $1.25.) 


PETER Pavut Book Company, of 
Buffalo, announce that they will soon 
publish “The Diary of a Peculiar Girl,” 
by George Austin Woodward. 

The imaginary writer of this diary is the 
sister of an Episcopal clergyman; it is 
begun in her twentieth year, and covers a 
period of sixteen years. She is of a de- 
cidedly intellectual turn of mind, and, un- 
like most girls, cares but little for society, 
in the broader sense of the word. Much 
of the context is presented in a crisp nar- 
rative form, which carries the reader on to 
the end. The book contains a faithful 


portrayal of such characters as we all meet 
in the rounds of every-day life, and can- 
not but appeal to both young and old. 
Mr. Woodward isa writer of ability, and 
has contributed both prose and verse to 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


the press for the past ten years—in many 
instances, anonymously. That he has 
made an exhaustive study of the technical 
side of literature, no one can doubt after 
a careful perusal of the forthcoming work. 


POEMS OF THE Day, by Dr. E. G. Jones, 
is a small volume of poetical effusions of 
some merit. Though Dr. Jones is not an 
Alfred Lord Tennyson his works are worth 
reading and one can spend a pleasant hour 
scanning his book. 


WE have before us a copy of Whims for 
June, and if the cover can be taken asa 
criterion the text must indeed be “ Whimsi- 
cal.” The number will no doubt be bought 
by poster collectors, as the cover is a veri- 
table work of art. Among the contribu- 
tors for June are William H. Gardner, W. 
J. Lampton, C. H. Provost, Laura Barker, 
Stambury R. Tarr, Charles Hanson Towne, 
George T. Pardy, Eugene Eble, Percy W. 
Hart, Gustavus Meyers, and J. K. Bryans. 
Whims is published monthly by The 
Whims Co., Room 1413, American Tract 
Society Building, New York. (50 cents 
per year.) 


WE are in receipt of Bulletin No. 103 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva on “ Provisions of the New Ferti- 
lizer Law of New York.” 

The bulletin gives a brief outline of the 
history of fertilizer legislation in this State 
and then gives in full a copy of the law 
passed by the last legislature. It then 
discusses in detail the more important 
provisions of the law which it is desirable 
that farmers should know for their own 
protection. The bulletin closes with a 
brief statement of what the Station has 
accomplished in the analysis of fertilizers 
during the past six years and in spreading 
among farmers valuable information relat- 
ing to the purchase and use of fertilizers. 


WE are in receipt of a copy of “I'll 
Start for Home To-Morrow.” Song and 
chorus by Walter Coleman. The song 
will no doubt be very popular, as the 
melody is tuneful and catchy. The Union 
Music Co., 265 Sixth Ave., New York City, 
are the publishers. (Price, 50 cents.) 


a 
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ART NOTES. 


‘THE Annual Western Spring Exhibition 
of the Art Museum Association closed at 
Cincinnati, June 30th, and was attended 
throughout with the warmest encourage- 
ment of the public. H. Thayer Abbott, 
E. C. Tarbell, J. Alden Weir, Childe Has- 
sam, Frank W. Benson and Henry B. 
Snell, who captured some of the prizes of 
’96, were represented, together with the 
fifty other artists who contributed about 
one hundred interesting canvases. 
from the above exhibition the students’ 
work in the Art Academy adjoining was 
exceptionally creditable, the Misses T. 
Crosier and Clara Hoffmann and Mr. E. 
Buddeke receiving prizes in painting and 
modelling. No European scholarships 
were awarded this year as is usually done. 


Mr. JoHN RETTIG the scenic artist is now 
engaged on a painting representing “ Ad- 
ministration.” When finished it will be 
placed on the ceiling of the City Hall, in 
the Queen City. 


Mr VAN SAttazA, of St. Louis, is collect- 
ing representative pictures of some twenty 
Swedish painters, and will secure space to 
exhibit them at the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition in 1897. 


BELow are given the summer plans of 
some of the best-known artists of this city, 
from which it will be seen that they are to 
cover a good part of the civilized world in 
their vacation sojourns : 


Thomas W. Wood, President of the 
National Academy, sailed for Europe early 
in June. He will spend some time in Paris 
and London. Later he will go to St. 
Petersburg to copy some of the fine Rem- 
brandts to be found in the Hermitage 
Museum. 

George H. McCord has gone to Mag- 
nolia, Mass , where he will conduct a sum- 
mer class. 

Percival de Luce will spend the summer 
in the Catskills. 

Arthur Parton as usual will be found at 
Arkville, N. Y., where Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Francis Murphy also have their summer 
studio. 


Aside . 


Walter Satterlee is at Bellport, L. L, 
where he is conducting a costume class. 

Alfred C. Howland will be at Bellport, 
L. I., and various parts of New England 
until November. 

O. S. Parsons will be engaged on por- 
traits in town until late in August, after 
which he will spend a few weeks in Europe. 

W. Granville Smith will spend the great- 
er-part of the summer in town. 

J. McDougall will spend the summer at 
Nantucket, as has been his custom for the 
last fifteen years. The venerable George 
W. Flagg has his studio at the same place. 

Wordsworth Thompson is at Summit, 
N. J., for the summer. 

John B. Bristol will summer at Lake 
Willoughby, Vermont. 

Miss Maria Brooks will spend the sum- 
mer in town finishing orders for portraits. 

Joseph H. Dolph is settled for the sum- 
mer at Ardsley, New York. 

Stanley Mi Idleton will spend the early 
autumn in Paris, 

Robert C. Minor will be at Waterford, 
Conn., until late in September. 

John G. Redmond has gone to Paris, 
Belgium, and Holland, taking with him a 
class of students. 

Harry W. Watrous is at his summer 
home on I.ake George. 

Miss A’Becket will this summer be at 
her Newport studio. 

Arthur T. Van Laer is now at Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, but later in the sum- 
mer will go to Chautauqua, where he will 
give the art lectures this season and be 
connected with the new art school to be 
established there. 

J. Carroll Beckwith as usual will occupy 
his summer studio at Onteora, New York. 

F. Wellington Ruckstuh! is at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Chester French 
will spend a portion of the summer in 
Paris. 

R. Swain Gifford has been for some time 
past at his summer studio on the Massa- 
chusetts coast. 


KUM 


“William Henry Howe will spend a part 
of the summer sketching on Cape Cod. 


Edwin H. Blashfield will spend the 
summer in town working on a large lunette 
for the wall of a building in Pittsburg. 


Mattie Wheeler Baxter will be in the 
Green Mountains until early October. 


Thomas Shields Clarke is at Milbrook, 
Dutchess Co., New York. 

William-A. Coffin has gone to his summer 
studio at Pine Spring Farm, Somerset Co , 
Pennsylvania, where he has found the 
motives for nearly all of his recent pict- 
ures. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Bush-Brown will 
summer as usual at Newburgh, New York. 


Thomas Moran has been for some weeks 
at his studio at East Hampton, Long Isl- 
and. Henry Mosler is conducting a large 
summer class at the same place. 


Lockwood De Forrest is at his studio at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. 


Charles D. Weldon, just back from a six 
' years’ residence in Japan, is at present at 
work on some illustrations which will keep 
him in town until late in the summer. 


F. De Haas, who has been in ill-health 
for some time past, will go late in July to 
Maine. 

A. J. Conant will be at his summer 
home in Bayonne, N J., where Allen Red- 
wood will be found as usual. 


William Ordway Partridge is at Milton, 
Massachusetts. His health is reported to 
be slowly mending. 

John LaFarge is at Newport. | 


G. H. Terrill is at his summer studio on 
the shores of Lake George. 

William H. Beard will be in town the 
greater part of the summer. 

Frank Fowler will spend a few weeks in 
London and Paris. In September he will 
be at his country studio at Nutley, N. J. 


Irving R. Wiles will spend the great 
part of the suminer in town working on 
portraits. 

Mrs. Arthur Behenna will divide her 
time between her studios in London and 
Paris. . 

E OM. Bicknell will sketch on the Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine coasts. 


ART NOTES. 


Charles S. Reinhart will divide his time 
between the city and his summer studio on 
Long Island. 

J. Charles Arter, after brief visits to 
Holland and Paris, will spend some time in 
India. 

Julian Rix is sketching in Canada. 


A. I. Josephi will spend the summer in 
town working on miniatures. 


Lyell Carr will be in town the greater 
part of the summer. 


F. S. Church will be in town as usual. 


Frederick Dielman will be kept in town 
all summer by his work for the new Con- 
gressional Library in Washington. 


Louis C. Tiffany expects to sail for Eu- 
rope late in July. 

Elliott Dangerfield is now at his cottage 
in the North Carolina mountains. 

Theodore Wores sets out soon for Japan, 
and is also planning a visit to India. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert B. Gihon have gone 
for a bicycle tour of Normandy, Britanny, 
and the Channel Islands. 

George R. Barse is working on the dec- 
orations for one of the rooms in the new 
library in Washington. This will keep 
him in town all summer. 

C. M. Gihon and E. S. Hamilton will 
summer at Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

George W. Cohen is at New Rochelle. 

George Inness, Jr, is pleasantly located 
in the suburbs of Paris. He will remain 
abroad two years longer. 

H. W. Faulkner is at his summer studio 
in the Catskills. 

Charles E. Proctor is at Lochada, Sul- 
livan County, New York. 

De Scott Evans is at Plainfield, N. J. 
He intends going to Europe late in the 
summer. 

Charles Melville Dewey will be in Europe 
until late in October. 

W. T. Smedley will spend the greater 
part of the summer in town working on 
portraits. 

F. K. M. Rehn is at his summer studio 
at Magnolia, 

George DeForest Brush will be at Dublin, 
New Hampshire, until October. 

William M. Rice is at Seabright, N. J. 
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“The World's 
Greatest 
Typewriter,” 


Light 


DENSMORE 


The Densmore has the most convenient 
system of scales. There is no guess work in 
using them. They do not go up in the air when 
you turn the platen to inspect the work and 
need them most. With work in full sight, you 
can move the carriage with ease and certainty 
to any point of the writing. 


Summary of Superiorities Established: 


Lightest Key Touch, Greatest Speed, Most Conven- 
ient Paper Feed, Platens Changed Far the Quickest, 
Handiest System of Scales, 


Free descriptive pamphlet with testimonials from 
the U. S. Government and leading concerns. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER 60, 316 B'way, 


TOOTH 


OTHERS IMITATE !I-NONE 
25c, All druggists or by mail. C. STRONG & Chicago. 


The Air Brush Mfr, Co, 


Are doing business at the 
old stand, making and sel- 
ling the best Art Tool in use. 
Applies color by a jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do the 
best work cheaply rather 
than to do the cheap work. 
Send for circulars, free. 


Address 
AIR BRUSH MFG, CO. « Nassau Street, 
Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


BIG MONEY IN SPECTACLES. Send for our 
Optical Catalogue—just out, New goods, 
Cut prices. F. E. BAILEY, Chicago, ILL 
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HAVE A “Just hear dem bells a ringing, 

{ dey’s ringing everywhere.” 

The Chi dy could not 

THE 

New Departure 

BICYCLE BELLS 

‘ § The standard of excellence the wide 

: world over. In 16 different styles 


se and prices, All dealers sell them. 
The New Sietaee Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 
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HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


The Ideal adhesive for Counting-Room, 
Home Use, Office Desk, Library Table, Photo- 
graph, Print, Scrap-Book Mounting, Tissue 


‘Work, Repairing Books, Labeling, etc., and a 


hundred other purposes where an adhesive is 
needed. 


At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


A 3-02. sar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or 
circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


170-172 Eighth 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


GENTLEMANS 
SMOKE 


7 THE QUALITY 
CANNOT BEI IMPROVED 


Post 25 cts. 
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C. Y. Turner will be engaged all summer 
in town an the decoration for the frieze in 
the rotunda of the new Manhattan Hotel. 


Walter Shirlaw will take a trip to the 
Gulf of Mexico for much-needed rest. 

Kenneth Frazier will spend a part of the 
summer at Northwest Harbor, Maine. 

William Sartain is at Ridgefield, N. J. 

* G. B. Drake will be at the Thousand 
Islands during July and August. 

J. Wells Champney sailed for Europe 
late in June. Most of his summer will be 
spent in the galleries of Versailles copy- 
ing in pastel famous French portraits. 


Fernand H. Lungren will spend the 
summer in New Mexico and Arizona. 

James D. Smillie is at Montrose, Penn- 
sylvania. His brother, George H. Smillie, 
will spend most of the summer on the 
Maine and Massachusetts coasts. 

Arthur Lunley is at Conway, New 
Hampshire. 

Arthur F. Tait will spend the summer at 
his country studio at Carmel, Putnam Co., 

Robert B. Brandegee will conduct a 
summer class at Farmington, Massachu- 
setts. 

Jared Flagg is in Maine. 

J. Appleton Brown is at his farm near 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

William B Whittemore will spend the 
summer in Italy. 

Francis Jones and his brother, H. Bolton 
Jones, will spend their summer in Shef- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Frank A. Bicknell will spend the greater 
part of the summer with friends on Lake 
Como. 

Henry P Smith is at his summer studio 
near New London, Conn. 

James M. Hart is at Simsbury, Connec- 
ticut, where he has spent his summers for 
the last eight or nine years. 

Thomas Moran is at Hempstead, Long 
Island. 

Miss Clara McChesney will tour the 
other side and devote much attention to 
Holland. 

Miss Jeanie L. Boyd has sailed for 
Antwerp, and from there will go to Rij- 
soord, one of the most fascinating places 
to the artist in Holland. 


ART NOTES. 


George H. Yewell will summer on the 
shores of Lake George. 

William M. Chase will, as usual, conduct 
his summer class at Shinnecock. 

J. G. Brown is at Pawlet, Vermont, 
where he has spent his summers for several 
years past. 

Miss F. Ballard Day is at Cos Cob, Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Crane are at Good 
Ground, Long Island. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is 
a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular 
prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
nation of the two ingredients is what 
produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, Price, 75 cents. 


THE I. R. COMB CO. 


GOODYEAR 1851 


COSUNBREAK ABLE GoovvEAR 


ARE WARRANTED FOR SIX MONTHS. 


Ask for above Brand and you will get your 


money’s worth. 


No Fire, Smoke, or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send for 
Catalogue. 
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TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Drawer V, St. Joseph, 
Michigan, 
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Chatterbox 


INTERESTS THE WHOLE FAMILY © 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD 


Iliked Chatterbox. So did you. Then,it came butonce 
a year, on Christmas. Nearly every one has given or 
received Chatterbox asa Christmas gift. Now, itcomes 
every month, It bringsChristmas for the children and 
young folks twelve times a year. Itis the best youth’s 
magazine published, and the old folks are not forgot- 
ten. Its contents are most varied and oe cpa 
Not a memberof the family, fromthe baby tothe grand- 
parents, is overlooked. The list of contributors in- 
cludes the names of the best writers of the day. Its 
illustrations are the most artistic. Its cover is the 
handsomest. Its frontispiece is a beautiful tintograph 
in fourteen colors,a new one every month. Even its 
name has its special charm for the children, and awak- 
ens pleasant memories of childhood for the older folks. 
Itis the Scribner’s of the young folks and little people. 


ASK THE CHILDREN 


if they would not rather have their old Christmas 
friend in magazine form than any other publication. 
When it came but once a year it cost a dollaranda 
uarter. It was cheap at that. Now it brings Santa 
laus twelve times a year and costs but fifty cents. 
That isn’t much to spend for the babies and the big 
children combined. You were once a child yourself. 


THE APRIL NUMBER OF CHATTERBOX 


is a fair sample of the magazine. The following is a 

list of its contents: 

“THE TREASURES OF SAN ANTONIO,” by F. Russell 
(a serial). Anexciting story of adventurein search 
of buried treasure (fully illustrated). 

“* ALL A MATTER OF TASTE,’ a story of an African king 
who liked to eat ants. 

“THE YOUNG WANDERERS,” an illustrated story about 
a brother and sister who got lost. 

“A REVERIE,” a poem illustrated. 

CRADLE,” all about the nests of different 

irds. 

na “ OL_p Customs,” St. Valentine’s Day. One of a series 

a of old-time customs, illustrated. 

“ FINISHING TOUCHES,” a poem, illustrated. 

“THE STORY OF NELSON.” 

“* PUZZLERS FOR WISE HEADS,” 

POPULAR PLACES OF RESORT,” illustrated. 

“‘ LEFT IN CHARGE,” a poem, illustrated. 

“THE CAPE RATEL,” an exciting adventure with this 

beast in Africa, illustrated. 

“ ‘THE WAY TO BE poem. 

“THE LILY OF THE VALLEY,” an interesting bit of 
natural history, illustrated. 

““ YOUNGSTERS IN POPULAR TALES,” one of a series. 

“THE SWALLOWS,” natural history. 

“THE TEN-POUND NOTE,” a tale with a moral. 

“THE FLINT, STEEL AND TINDER,” a fable. 

“THE FAITHFUL DoGs,” a story about two dogs who 
saved a little girl from a poisonous snake. 


The home without a child, or the child without a 
Chatterbox, is not a happy one. 
Send Ten Cents in silver or stamps for Three Trial 


Months to 
CHATTERBOX, BOSTON. 
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An Opp REMINDER.—A downtown law- 
yer borrowed a book from a friend in 
the same office, took it home and forgot 
to return it. Several times he was re- 
minded of this by the owner of the book, 
and as many times forgot to put it in his 
pocket when he left the house. At last, 
stung to desperation by his friend’s gibes, 
he sat downand addressed a postal card to 
himself at his residence, and wrote on the 
back of it thus: “If you do not attend to 
that matter within twenty-four hours you 
may expect the worst.” 

“There,” he said grimly, “if that 
doesn’t fetch me nothing will.”’ 

It did fetch him. It fetched him out 
of a late sleep the next morning immedi- 
ately after the postman’s first visit to ex- 
plain to his terrified wife that she was not 
likely to be made a widow. He offered 
explanations—and took the book back; 
but he is not sure tuat his wife does not 
believe that he his committed some crime 
or in some way yot into the clutches of a 
blackmailer.— Zhe Ledger, Newark, Del. 


A WAUKESHA man, in speaking of the 
small-pox scare, said that suspects “ ought 
to be canteened for three weeks,” and the 
local press have been hugely amused over 
the blunder; but, according to the Wood 
County Reporter, a far worse break was 
recently made when an old lady asked the 
judge as she walked into his office : 

“Are you the judge of reprobates ?” 

“Tam the judge of probate,” was the 

reply. 
‘Well, that’s it, I expect,’ quoth the 
old lady. ‘ You see my husband died de- 
tested and left me several little infidels, 
and I want to be appointed their execu- 
tioner!”’— Yenowine's Jllustrated News, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“We are going to be insulted once 
more!” exclaimed the proud Spanish 
official, indignantly. 

“In what way?” 

“By being compelled to apologize for 
our impertinence.”— Washington Star. 


‘Excuse me, sir,’”’ said Barker to a 
boorish traveller, “but what is your busi- 
ness?” “Tama gentleman, sir. That's 
my business.” ‘Ah,’ said Barker, “I see. 
You are taking a vacation.”—Advertsser, 
Ripley, Mass. 


WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


A Parson’s FAREWELL.— A country 
minister in a certain village took perma- 
nent leave of his congregation in the fol- 
lowing pathetic manner: 

‘‘Brothers and sisters, I come to say 
good-by. I don’t think God loves this 
church because none of you ever died ; 
I don’t think you love each other because 
I never marry any of you; I don’t think 
you love me because you have not paid 
my salary. Your donations have been 
mouldy fruit and wormy apples, and ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ Broth- 
ers, I am going to a better place. 1 have 
been called to be chaplain of a peniten- 
tiary. ‘Whither I go ye cannot come, 
but I goto prepare a place for you,’ and 
may the Lord have mercy on your souls. 
Good-by.”"— Democrat, Urbana, O. 


“Mr. WuHISTLER,” said the gushing 
lady visitor to the cynical artist, “why 
do you never paint a storm at sea?” 
“« My dear lady, I’ve often tried, but un- 
fortunately I paint in oils, and as soon as 
I spread my colors the waves subside 


and the sea becomes as calm as a duck- ~ 


pond.”—Dazly Times and Dispatch, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


Ou! Tuose Eyes, — Farmer Hodge 
(reading novelette): I’m out of all pa- 
tience with that Gladys Fitzallwyn in the 
story—the way she’s abusing her beautiful 
eyes. She doesn’t deserve to have none. 

Mrs. Hodge: What’s the hussy been 
doing now? 

Farmer Hodge: This book is full of it. 
First she threw her eyes up to the ceiling, 
and then let them drop on the floor ; and 
then she darted them down a long corri- 
dor, and then rested them on the cool 
waters of the lagoon. Then she must 
have called them back somehow, for it 
says she bathed them in sad, salt tears, 
wiped them and swept them with long 
lashes. Once she was fool enough to rivet 
them on the dome, and when I left off she 
was fixing them on a mantel.— Standard, 
Newark, N. J. 


Fond Mother (anxiously) : Ah, my boy, 
my poor boy, are you in pain?” 

The Son (through his tears) : Nun-nun- 
no; the pain is in me.—Dec-Hive, Port 
Huron, Mich. 
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TH E S EC R ET 


LIES IN THE USE OF 
DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, and 
FOULD'S MEDICATED ARSENIC COMPLEXION SOAP, 


The only real Beautifiers of the Complexion, Skin, and Form. 


These Wafers and Soa for FRECKLES, 
MOTH, BLACKHEADS VULGAR 
F ROUGH, MELLOW, MUDDY SKIN, and all other facial 
gurements. 
Wafers by mail, $1.00; 6 boxes, $5.00. Soap by mail, 50 cents, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 

Address all letters to H. B. FOULD, 214 Sixth rn New York. 

Beware of all other “so-called” Arsenic PREPARATIONS. 

DR. CAMPBELL’'S WAFERS are the only po som arsenic wafers made. 


F ENIC SOAP is the only MEDICATED ARSENIC COMPLEX. 
ION SOAP in the world. CORRESPONDENCE STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


Manufacturer of all Kinds of Brass Castings STEEL PENS. 
150-154 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889, 
Castings for Water-Meters, Globe Valves, Dynamos, AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


Motors. Pheephor brows.” Heary Castings. | THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Brass-Finishicg. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, PERFECTLY DELICIOUS 


(7OLTON’S SELECT FLAVOR S 
GREATEST STRENCTH OF CHOICEST FRUITS 


OWARA DIAL CO, 


GET RICH! 


can be made by investing$1 
inS. .cks. Norisk. Send 4c. stamp for Book. 


WILCOX & COMPANY, Brokers, 
529 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM, MASS, 
A 
Buttons for Campaign and Club Purposes complete 
O'HARA WALTHAM DIAL CO., Waurnam, Mass. eine. 


Copies Automatic Music eines pore stamps for post- 
5 age, Automatic Music Teacher Co. 600 Temple 
ourt, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“THE STANDARD.” 


The only Strainer 
in the world 
Ne drip te soil table linen. 


No wire to clog og epost. No fall- 
ing off. tifully nickel- 


dd: ei 
it to any address on rec 
of price 25 ets. 


Standard Strainer Co., 34 Maiden | ane.N.Y.Cit) | gor Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


Agents 
Wanted. 


MAGIC WANTED 


S: you have any rare American or for e 
coins 01 r money issued before - 
Col An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. 
trat irculer No ‘ortune for 
Bonk, Becton, Coin Dept. FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


MBS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Do You Ride a Wheel? pas been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 

af MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TERTH- 

ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the 

BOSTON GYCLE GLEANER. | sorreNs the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN: 

always all | CURBS WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 

, others. Asa polisher of Ladies’ Tan Shoes | DIARRHGBA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 

25 | Be sure to ask for Mire. Winslow’s Sooth- 
tug Syrup, and take no other. 


NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MFG. C@., 
24 Portland St., Dept. 48, Boston. Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


Ld 
4 | 


USE 
EVERY = | 
INTHE 
WEEK 
SUNDAY: 


UM 


De you want to keep your Carving Knife 
Scissors and Pocket Knife sharp? 
IF 80, OUR 


“Clipper Knife and Scissor Grinder* 


is what you want to do the work. 
This is a thoroughly practical tool, made, ir 
the best manner, of iron, with a pure sapphire 
corundum wheel. Easy to work, does 
work, simply constructed and not liable to ge: 
out of order. With ordinary use it will last 
for years. Arranged to fasten on table. 


RYERY HOUSEKEEPCR SHOULD HAYE ONE 


Sent, regs paid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of $2.50... Descrip 
tive circulars free to any who will send w 
their address. 


MONTGOMERY & 00., 
Bealers in Niechanic Toels and Supplies, 
106 Fulton St., Now York City. 


Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Throat and Lung Troubles... 


The above diseases are reached and cured 
by tnhaling soothing and curative ingre- 
dients—a medicated air—by means of the 


PILLOW-INHALER. 


The secret of its great success is: Ist, because 
the inhaling is kept up for a lengthened period, 
8 to ro hours at a time—whilst only a few min- 
utes’ continuous application is possible with the 
ordinary inhaler; 2d, because the inhalent is 
good, the prescription for it having been made 
by one of the highest authorities in the country. 

You sleepon the Pillow-Inhaler, 
and forget allaboutit. It is easy 
to use and perfectly safe. Evi- 
denceshowsstubborn cases cured 
after other remedies failed. 

Mrs. S. T. Rorgr, the famous authoress on 
cooking, 1617 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, says: 
“TI have used the Pillow-Inhaler, and I recom- 
mend it to those who wish to get rid of Catarrh.”” 

Mr, B. F. Cucr, Cashier Bank Raymond, Ray- 
mond, IIl., writes: ‘‘Pillow-Inhaler entirely cured 
me of Asthma." 

Send for pamphlet and testimonials, or call 
and see tt. Kindly be sure to mention THE 9 


MonrTHLY ILLUSTRATOR AND HoME AND COUNTRY. 
PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOMSON METER CoO., 


Water-Meter Manufacturers, 


79-83 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OVER 


$1,000 


METERS 
SOLD 
TO DATE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


METERS SOLD 
IN 1894, 


14,069 


METERS SOLD 
IN 1895. 


Our BEE METERS are made entirely of BRONZE COMPOSITION, BRASS 
and GERMAN SILVER. The BOLTS are made of the best SWEDISH 
IRON, TIN PLATED The NUTS are of BRASS. 


OUR NEW STRAICHT READING RECISTER IS A DANDY. 


, | - 
A 

A 

CS (12,815 
i 
| 
XUM 


Whooping 
Cough, 
Asthma, 
Croup, 
Catarrh, 
Colds. 


CLEAN FAST BLACK 


THIS TRADE MARK 


is the tinquestioned standard and 
is recognized everywere as an 


Absolute Guarantee of 


FAST BLACK DYE. 


When shopping, ask at the hosiery 
or glove counter who is the stand- 
ard fast black dyer of the world 
for gloves and ho- 


“te Cresolene when vaporized 
ures in the sick-room will give im- 


mediate relief. Its curative 

while powers are wonderful, at the 

same time preventing the spread 

of contagious diseases by act- 

: you ing as a powerful disinfectant, 

siery. A harmless to the youngest child. 
The answer will be \NSIIB RG Sleep. Sold by druggists, 


Valuable booklet free. 


22 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St.. New York, @. 
) Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. S. Agents. , 


STEADNG ©00000000 
BICYCLE Che 


AND BE 


x Yellow 
| Fellow 


is known throughout cycling as a light, staunch, 
stylish, speedy mount. There’s a best in every- 
thing; the ’96 Stearns is a veritable edition de luxe 
among bicycles. Finished in black or orange. 

Stearns ziders are satisfied riders, and always 
proud as kings of their mounts. 

Your address will iusure receipt of our hand- 
some new catalogue. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. Buffalo, N. Y. Toronto, Ont. 


KAY PRINTING HouSE, 66 ano 68 CENTRE STREET NEW YORK 


BLACK GLovES | 
BAS | 
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| 
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